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PREFACE. 

As there are more Musalmans in Bengal than in any 
other province or part ot India, several attempts have 
been made to find a cause for this preponderance of the 
Musalman population of Bengal and also to trace their 
origin. But as no books have hitherto been published 
to throw light upon this subject, persons are generally 
apt, from want of correct information, to form erroneous 
opinions in the matter, and to offer in explanation any 
hypothesis which may happen to suggest itself to their 
imagination, i therefore commenced a diligent search 
among the pages of the histories and chronicles of 
Bengal, and obtained much of the requisite information, 
and I have thus felt encouraged to write the present 
work. I further gathered as much information as possible 
from sources other than the above, and havo collected 
and condensed them all in this concise work which I 
have entitled Haqiqate Musalman-i-Bengalah, or “ The 
Origin of the Musalmans of Bengal.” Should the 
reader detect any error in the following pages, I would 
trust to his indulgence for forgiveness, and would re¬ 
quest to be apprised thereof in view to its rectification 
in the future. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

According to the results arrived at by the Census of 
lbi)l there were -3,608,3-17 Musahnans in the province 
oi Bengal. Of this total there were in Bengal Proper 
19,577,481, in Behar 3,504,487, in Orissa 92,408, in 
Chutia Nagpore 257,809, and in the Tributary States 
under the Government of Bengal (viz., Kuch Behar, 
the several Hill Tracts and the Native States in Orissa 
and Chutia Nagpore) 183,670. 

1 he entire Musaiinan population of India was re¬ 
turned in 1891 at titty millions. Of this aggregate, 
something less than a half, 23,658,347, Musalmans’ 
were, in Bengal, Behar and Orissa, and 19,577,481 
in Bengal Proper alone. Thus the number of Musal- 
wans in Bengal Proper amounts to more than one- 
third of the entire Musalman population of India. 

A 
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Adjoined are detailed abstract statements 
Musalman populations as belonging to the 
divisions and districts of Bengal. 
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of the 
several 


Detailed Statement of tlic Musalmans of Bengal according to the 
Report of Census, 1891. 


Divisions. 


Burdwan 


P residency 


dajshahye 


Dacca 



Districts. 

Number of 
Musalmans 
in each 
district. 

Total. 

r 

Burdwan 

Bankoora 

Birbhoom 

267,224 

45,312 

160,752 


— 1 

Midnaporo 

171,412 


f 

Hooghli 

192.685 



Howrah 

152,806 

990,191 


24-Pergunnahs 

Calcutta 

Nadia ... 

690,815 

206,173 

947,390 

• •• * 

Jessoro 

Murshidabad 

Khulna 

1,150,135 

618,653 

603,995 

4,214,161 

r 

Dccnajpore 

Rajshahyo 

Rungpore 

802,597 

1,033,927 

1,295,411 

1 

/ 

Bogra 

Pubna 

Darjeeling^ 

Jalpaigoori 

Dacca 

Farid pore 

661,100 

999,8)9 

10,011 

222,475 

1,473.799 

1,096,030 

5,025,330 

#i# S 

( 

( 

Bakarganj 

Maimansing 

Chittagong 

1,462,712 

2,396,476 

924,849 

6,429,017 


Noakhali 

Tippcra 

760,597 

1,224,336 

' 2,909,782 


r 


Chittagong 






























musalmans of prngal. 


Divisions. 

Districts 

Number of 
Musalmans 
in each 
district. 

r 

Patna ...] 

( 

Patna 

Gaya 

Shahabad 

Dnrbhanga 

MozafFarporo 

Saran '** 

Cbamparan 

^ 201,036 

226,705 
148,459 
33S,667 
332,873 
291,013 
267,319 

jr 

Blmgulpore 

1 

Bhagulporo 

Monghyr 

Purnea* 

Mai dab • 

Sontbal Pergunnahs 

195,591 

191,770 

805,267 

384,651 

121,086 

Summary 

Bengal Proper 

Behar 

Orissa ... 

Chutia Nagporo 

Kuch Bebar 

Orissa Tributary 

States... 

Chutia Nagpore Tri¬ 
butary-State 

19,577,481- 

3,5(J4,4S7 

92,946 

257,309 

170,746 

6,191 

6,733 


Graud Total 
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Total. 


1,806,122 


1,698,365 




Ihe fact is apt to escape ordinary attention that in 
Bengal Proper the Mahommedans have an actual nu¬ 
merical majority of the population. On reference to 
the Administration Report of the Bengal Government 
recently published, I find that the Hindus in Bengal 
lt9oU m,mber 1^,068,655, whilst the Mahommedans 
111 put down at Id. It), an excess in their favour 
of more than one million. In Behar the Hindus are in 


* Including the following divisions :-Burdwon, Presidency, Dacca 
vnutta^ong and Eajshahye, 
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a very large majority, more than 6 to 1, whilst hi Orissa 
and Chutia Nagpore the Mahommedans are mere frac¬ 
tions of the community. The causes which have kept 
them out of Orissa and Chutia Nagpore have operated 
to reduce their numbers in Western Bengal, where 
I find the population thus divided between the two 
great classes :— 

Hindus ... 6,399,969 

Mahommedans ... ... 999,191 

Taking the three provinces, I find that in Behar and 
Orissa, and the districts of Chutia Nagpore and 
Western Bengal, there are only five millions of Mahom¬ 
medans, as against about 32 millions of Hindus. But 
in Central and Eastern Bengal the proportion is largely 
in favour of Mahommedans. For the whole of the 
territories administered by His Honor the Lieutenant- 
Governor, the population is thus divided : — 

Hindus ... ... 45,217,618 

Mahommedans ... ... 23,658,347 

Central and Eastern Bengal comprise the four 
divisions or Commissionerships of the Presidency, 
Rajshahye, Dacca and Chittagong, and in these the 
population is divided as follows 

Mahommedans ... ... 18,583,158 

Hindus ... ... 11,668,686 

In investigating the causes why there are such large 
numbers of Musahnans in Bengal and also in ascertain 
ing their origin, viz ., as to whether their ancestors wer 
native Hindus of this country who embraced Islam, o 
whether they are the descendants of the Musahnans oi 
other countries who came and domiciled here, it k 
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necessary to take into consideration (i) the evidence 
furnished by history ; (ii) various Musalman traits and 
characteristics; (iii) the ethnological features and 
characteristics of these Musalmans, and (iv) the parti¬ 
culars of their families- 
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CHAPTER I. 

The Historical Evidence;. 

It is mentioned in Chapter Vi I of Tarikh-i-Ferislita 
that in the year GOO A.H., corresponding -with 1203 
A.D., the first Mahommedan conquest of Bengal was 
effected by Bakhtyar Khilji, under the guidance of 
Kutbuddin Aibak, the Emperor of India at that time. 

Mahomed Bakhtyar Khilji was one of the gran¬ 
dees of Ghor. He came to Ghazni during the reign of 
Sultan Ghias-ud-din Mahomed Sam, and after staying 
there for a short time, proceeded to India and attached 
himself to Malik Moazzam Hissam-ud-din, who was one 
of the most eminent grandees of Sultan Sliahab-ud-din. 
Through the influence of this chief he obtained some 
pergunnahs as jagiv in the Doabah, and as rewards 
for his valour and prowess he had the fiefs of Kamblls* 
and Betali conferred on him. In character \ie was 
very courageous, munificent and prudf&x. He was 
frequently engaged in expeditions against the turbulent 
and haughty chiefs of Behar and carrieu away great 
booty and wealth. Thus in a short time he became 
possessed of the means of magnificence and grandeur* 

Many former inhabitants of Ghor, Ghazni and Kho- 
rasan, who on account of revolutions in their own 
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countries had migrated to, and taken to a roving life in, 
India, flocked to Mahomed Bakhtyar Khilji on hearing 
the rumour of his intrepidity and justice. These ma¬ 
rauders contributed in a great measure to consolidate 
his power and strengthen his position. When Kutb- 
ud-din Aibak, who was then Emperor of Delhi, received 
news of these events, he sent Khilat (\i.e ., robes of 
honour and other gifts) to Mahomed Bakhtyar in token 
of his approbation of the latter s conduct. This imperial 
favour further strengthened his hands. He now sub¬ 
jugated the whole of Behar, effaced all vestige of 
Hindu power in that principality, and established a 
Musalinan government in it. He invaded Bengal in 
1203 A.D., and conquered the tracts known as Rarh 
and Barend. From early times Bengal was divided 
into three parts, viz ., Rarh, Barend and Bangodesh. 
When Mahomed Bakhtyar invaded Bengal, its ruler 
was Lachman Rai, who held his Court in the city of 
Nadia. This city as well as Luckhnawati was in Rarh, as 
has been mentioned in the Tabaqudt-i-Na$iri :— 


“The territory of Liieklmnwti has two wings on either side of 
the river (hinges. They call the western wing Rarh, ami the 
city of Luekhnuwti lies on that side, and the eastern wing is 
i.nrned Barend or Burendah and contains the city of Deokot.” 


It is stated in Ferishta that Rai Lachman had the 
seat of his government at Nadia which is in the terri¬ 
tory of Luckhnawti. It is mentioned in Tabaqu/it-i - 
Ndsin that a number of astrologers and Brahmins pre¬ 
sented themselves before the. Rajah and represented to 
him that in the books of their ancient sages it was 
foretold that the country would fall into the hands of 
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Turks (i.e., Musalmans), and tLat when that, time 


should come, the reigning Rajah should submit to them, 
so that the inhabitants might escape from the molesta¬ 
tion of the Musalmans. 

The Rajah asked the astrologers whether any token 
had been given in the books of their ancients with re¬ 
gard to the leader of the Moslem troops, by which to 
arrive at a correct conclusion. They replied that the 
indications of this leader would be that when he stood 
upright and let down hi3 hands along his sides his 
fingers would reach beyond the point of his knee-joint. 
On receiving this answer Lachman deputed trustwor¬ 
thy persons to make investigation in this matter, and 
upon enquiry they found Mahomed Baklityar to pos¬ 
sess the peculiarity ascribed to him, and informed the 
Rajah accordingly. .The report produced a great com¬ 
motion among the Brahmins and wise men, chiefs and 
lords of the country, and they retired in all haste to 
Jagunnath, Kamroop, and other remote places, which 
promised a safe and secure asylum. In fine, all the 
Brahmins who found it possible quitted their homes and 
settled in other provinces. But the idea of relinquish¬ 
ing his. hereditary dominions and his homo, after the 
manner of the Brahmins, was not agreeable to the 
Rajah, and he lingered in his capital until Mahomed 
Baklityar pressing on from Behar entered his capital 
city of Nadia and penetrated to the very gates of his 
palace. The Rajah then fled from his kingdom towards 
Bikrampore in Bangodesh. Mahomed Baklityar after- 
waids subjugated Luckhnawti and other territories, and 
caused the khotba to be read, and also Struck coins in his 
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own name. Ho caused the Musalmans who had come 
with him to settle in his newly-acquired dominions, as 
also such as joined him from time to time.* 

Sir W. Hunter has written, on the authority of 
Dr. Blochmann, in his Statistical Accounts of Dacca, 
that the provinces of Barend and Rarh were conquered 
by the Musalmans in 1203 A.D., and the western 
tract called Bangodesh was subjugated by Mahomed 
Tughlak Shah in 1330 A.D. ; and he made Gaur, 
Satgaun and Sonargaun respectively the seats of his 
Government. 

From this time, namely, the year 1203 A.D., when 
the Moslem rule was first established in Bengal and 
the country began to be peopled with Musalman in¬ 
habitants,! down to the year 1765 A.D., when the 


* Malik Bakhtynr made Knsba Deogadli his capital, and granted to 
his relatives considerable tOqfi tenement in that district .—from the 
History of Soobah Bthnr. 

f In Asiatic Society's Journal , January 1817, page 76 :— 

Dr. Buchanan supposes that the Hindu Princes of Bengal continued 
to govern at Sonargaun, long after they had lost possession of the 
western portion of their kingdom, and that this part of the province was 
not annexed to the dominions of the Mahommedan conquerors of the coun¬ 
try until the time of Ferid-ud-din Soor Shere Shah. It is well known 
however, that there were Mahommedan Governors of the Eastern division 
of Bengal prior to the reign of Shere Shah, and that Sonargaun was in 
subjection to them as early as the year 1279. It is probable, indeed, 
tb it there were Mahommedans in this part of Bengal, at a period long 
anterior to the conquest of the country by Bnkhtyar Ivhilji in 1*203, 
We are told that the Arabian merchants of 13u88 »ra carried on an extenv 
sive maritime commerce with India and China as early as the 8th century, 
and that many of them settled in the countries which they visited. Dr, 
Bobertsou, in speaking of Mahommedan traders in the East at this time, 
states; “They were so numerous in the city of Canton, that the Em¬ 
peror (as Arabian authors relate) permitted them to have a Cadi or 
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acquired the Diwani, that- is, for a period of 


years; the Moslem sway uninterruptedly prevailed 


iu this country. 


From tho time of the government of Mahomed 
Bakhtyar Khilji down to that of Kadr Khan, Bengal 
formed a dependency of the throne of Delhi. ' Durum 
this period the Emperor of Delhi used to appoint 
Viceroys to govern Bengal. But in 1340 A.D. it 
became an independent kingdom under Sultan Fakhr- 
uddin, who assumed supreme power .and set up as an 
independent monarch. Bengal retained its indepen¬ 
dence intact until it was subverted by Akbar in 1576 
A.D., after the defeat of its ruler Daud Shah 

From this time down to the year 1765 A. 
D., when the East India Company obtained the 
Liwam of Bengal, the country remained subject to the 
control of the Mughal Emperors, and the Court of Delhi 
used to appoint tho Nazims of Bengal. But even 
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ln 2 this interval — when Nadir Shall, King of Iran, 
invaded Iudia in the reign of the Emperor Mahmud 
Shah—Shuja Khan, who was then Governor of Bengal, 
threw off his allegiance to the throne of Delhi and 
assumed independence. This independence of the 
country lasted until it passed into tho hands of the 
English. 

During this period of 562 years, namely, from the 
advent of the Moslems down to that of the English 
in this country, different Musalman dynasties held in 
succession the imperial sway at Delhi. The first period 
(during which Mahomed Bakhtyar conquered Bengal) 
was that of the Ghorian dynasty which became extinct 
with the reign of Kykobad. It was succeeded in 1288 
A.D. by the Khilji dynasty, which in turn gave place 
in 1321 to the Tughlak dynasty which ruled until 
1114, and was followed by the Syyad dynasty which 
was replaced in 1526 by the Mughal dynasty or the 
House of Timoor. 

A chronological list of tho Governors, Kings and 
Nazims ot Bengal and also of the Emperors of Delhi 
follows: 
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Chronological list of the Governors . Independent Kings , 
and the Nazims of Bengal and also of the Emperors 
of Delhi. 

A.D. A. 0. Nazims of Bengal. Emperors. 

1203 600 Mahomed Bukbtyar Khilji... Kutb-ud-dinAibak. 


Mahomed Bakhtvar Established iiis Capital at Ghor. 


1205 602 Mahomed Sliirin, entitled ... Kutb-ud-dinAibak 
A iz-nd-din Kliilji. 

1208 605 AliMurdan Kbai: Khilji ... Do. 


1212 609 Hisani-ud-din Jdosain, enti- Arfrin Shab, son of 
tied Sultan Ghias-ud-clin Kutb -ud -din 
Khilji. Aibak. 

Sultan Ghins-ud-din caused the khotha to be read on his own 
behalf and cuius to be struck in his own name in the territory 
of Luckhnawti. 

1227 624 N&sir-ud-din Shah, son of Shams-ud-din Al- 
Sultan Shams-ud-din Al- tamash. 

tern ash. 

1229 627 Izzat-ul-Mulk Malick Ala- Do. 


1237 


1244 


ud-din Khan, 

634 Aiz-zud-din Togra Khan... 


642 Malick Kara Beg Timur 
Khan. 


Sultana It a z i a, 
da ugh ter of Sh a ms 
-ud-din A1 tamash. 
Bahr'am Shah, son 
of Shams-ud-din 
Altama.sk, 
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1253 651 Malick Uzbak . 

1257 656 Malick Jalal-ud-din... 

1258 659 Arsalan Khan . 

1260 659 Tatar Khan, eon of Arsalau 

Khan. 

1277 676 Tughral . 


Emperors. 

Sultan N&sir-ud- 
din Mali mood, son 
of Shams-ud-diu 
Altamash. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


«* ... Sultan Ghias-ud* 

din Bui ban. 

After the resources of the aged Sultan Ghias-ud-din had 


been exhausted in repelling the invasion of Changiz Khan’s 
Mughals, Tughral, who was munificent and crafty, strength¬ 
ened his own position and assuming independence caused the 
khotba to be read on his behalf. 


After this, Sultan Ghias-ud-din invaded Bengal in person 
killed Tughral and bestowed the kingdom on his son Boghra 
Khan, making over to him at the same time all the spoils 
that had been'taken except the stud of elephants and the 
treasure, which he appropriated to himself. He placed the 
royal umbrella over his son’s head, in whose name he also 
caused the khotba to be read and coins to be struck. He 
gave the following parting counsel to his son (1) That the 
ruler of Luckhnawti should not rebel against the authority 
of the Emperor of Delhi, whether that monarch belonged to 
his own or to a different family j that whenever that Emperor 
happened to advance upon Luckhnawti, its ruler should retire 
to some safe place; and that when the Emperor evacuated the 
country he should then return to his dominions and seek to 
promote his own objects. (2) That he should observe moder¬ 
ation and justice in exacting tribute from his subjects ; that is 
to say, he should neither take so little as to embolden the obsti¬ 
nate to demur, nor should he demand so much that it might press 
heavily on the subjects. In a word, he should levy such tribute 
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A.D, A.H. Nazims of Bengal. 


Emporors. 


as'would not be inconvenient for the people to pay. (.3) That 
no public measures should be taken without consulting loyal 
and wifje councillors. (4i That the Militia ought not°to"be 
neglected. {5) That help should be taken from such as have 
retired from the world and devoted themselves to the Divine 
service. After having thus counselled, Ghias-ud-din Bulban left 
his son to govern Bengal and himself proceeded on his return 
march to Delhi. After this Emperor’s death in G86 A.H. the 
grandees of the Court of Delhi elevated Kykobad, son of Sul¬ 
tan N&sir-ud-din, to the imperial throne. In 688 A.H. Sultan 
Jalal-ud-din Feroze Shah Khilji, who was one of the noble¬ 
men of the Court of Delhi, killed Kykobad and usurped the 
throue. Hence the Empire passed from the Ghorians to the 
Khilji dynasty. I he reign of Bagra Khan, however, continued 
in Bengal until his death in 725 A.H. During his reign several 
monarchs sat m succession upon the throne of Delhi, viz ■- 
(1) Jalal-ud-din Feroze Shah Khilji; (2) Ala-ud-din’Khilji . 
(3) Shahab-ud-din, son of Ala-ud-din ; (4) Sultan Kutb-uddin 
Mobarak Shah Klnlji ; (5) Sultan Ghias-ud-din Tughlak Shah 
and (C) Mahomed Tughlak Shah. Boghra Khan reigned in 
Bengal for 44 years and died a natural death. 

1282 681 Boghra Khan, entitled Sultan Sultan Ghias ud- 


Nasir-ud-din, son of Sultan 
Ghias-ud-din Bulban. 


din Bulban, 


1325 725 MahckBedad Khilji, entitled Sultan Mahomed 

1*. n /1 %-» Lr 1 . » 


Tughlak, son of 
Pultau Ghias-ud-* 
dm. 


After the death of Sultan N/Uir-nd-din, Sultan Mahomed 
Tughlak appointed Kadr Khan to the throne of Luckhnawti. 

1340 741 Sultan Fakhr-ud-din ... Sultan Mahomed 

Tughlak. 

Since owing to the tyranny and cruelty of Sultan Mahomed 
Tughlak and also from the frequent occurrence of famines the 
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Delhi empire had become weak and mutilated, Malick Fukhr- 
ud-din, one of the Ameers of Kadr Khan, killed the latter, and 
assuming the title of Sultan Fukhr-ud-din set up as an inde¬ 
pendent monarch. 

1343 744 Haji Ilyas, entitled Sultan Do. 

Shams-ud-din Bhangra. 

Fukhr-ud-din was killed by Ali Mobareck who occupied the 
throne for a brief space, but in turn was killed by Haji Ilyas, 
one of the noblemen of the realm, who then assumed "the 
sovereignty under the title of Sultan Shams-ud-din and estab¬ 
lished an independent monarchy in Bengal. Under his judi¬ 
cious rule the country attained great prosperity, which was 
also due to the fact that owing to the disturbances which 
at this period prevailed in the Delhi empire, many noble aris¬ 
tocratic families migrated to and settled in Bengal. His rei^n 
was a long and prosperous one, and after his death his son 
succeeded him on the throne. 

1358 760 Sultan Sikandar, son of Sultan Feroze Shah 

Shams-ud-din Bhangra. Barbak, nephew 

of Sultan Ghias- 
ud-din Tughlak. 

The reign of this monarch in Bengal was one of great peace 
and tranquillity, in both home aud foreign relations. 

13G7 769 Saltan Ghias-ud-din, son of Do. 

Sultan Sikandar. 

Ghias-ud-din was a king of religious principles and just 
ni d upright disposition. He was a great benefactor of the 
aristocracy, and of learned and holy men. He invited to his 
capital persons of merit and genius from various countries and 
sent emissaries to bring the celebrated poet Hafiz of Shiraz to 
his Court at Luckhnawti. 

1S73 775 Saif-ud-din, styled Sultan- Do. 

us-Salatin son of Ghias-ud-din. 

After the death of Sultan Ghias-ud-din the grandees placed 
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Saif-ud-din on the throne and gave him the title of Sultati- 

us-Salatin. ' ' , * • 

% 

1383 785 Sultan Shams-ud-din, son of' Bo., 

Sultau-us-Salatin. 

This king was humane, benificent and brave. Sitting upon 
his ancestral throne, he governed according to the laws and 
customs of his predecessors. He was treacherously murdered 
by Rajah Kans, who was one of the Ameers of the realm, and 
who then seized the throne. 

1385 787 Rajah Kan3 ... ... Bo. ^ 

Rajah Kans acted tyrannically towards the Musalrnans 
and caused the holy persons and learned men to be killed 
He treacherously procured the assassination of Shaikh Badred- 
ul-Islam Abbasi. He also caused a number of learned men 
to be placed on board a vessel and had them all drowned. 

The wholesale murders and other acts of cruelty of the Rajah 
tired the patience and forbearance of Hazrat Noor Kutbi Alam, 
who was the spiritual leader both of the late King and of his 
Musalman subjects, and he invited Sultan Ibrahim Sharki of 
Jonepore to invade the country. The Rajah then prostrated 
himself before this holy individual and supplicated that his 
son might be converted to Islam and placed on the throne. 

The holy man then converted the Rajah’s son to Islam, styled 
him Jalal-ud-din, and invested him with the sovereignty. 

1392 794 Sultan Jalal-ud-din, son of Sultan Nfisir-ud- 

Rajah Kans* din Malio m e d 

Shah, son of Sul* 
tan Feroze Shah 

Saltan Jalal-ud-din reassembled the learned and the holy 
men, who had been dispersed on account of the cruelty and 
oppression of his father, and showed them great consideration 
and honor. Buring his reign the government acquired great 
stability and power, and the city of Pundwah reached such a 
flourishing condition as to surpass all the other cities of India. 
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Nazims of Bengal. 
Sultan Alimed Shah, son of 
Jalal-ud-din Shah. 


Emperors. 

Sultan Mahmood 
Shah, son of Sul¬ 
tan N&sir-ud-din 
Shah. 


Ahmad Shah was a great tyrant and wantonly butchered 
men, so that the people were greatly harassed and became dis¬ 
affected. At last, Shadi Khan and N&air Khan, who were 
1 obles of his Court, assassinated him in concert, and the latter 
seized the throne. 

- ‘*26 830 Sultan Nftsir-ud-din Shah... Sultan Maiz znad- 

din Mobarak 
Shah, son of 
Khizir Khan. 

The Ameers of Ahmad Shah put Msir Khan to death and 
viaced on the throne Sultan N£sir-ud-din, who was a descen¬ 
dant of Sultan Shams-ud-din Bhangar, and whom they found 
Tter search in a village where he used to procure his livelihood 
bv agriculture. He proved to be a patriotic ’sovereign, and 
dissembled those courtiers who had gone away during the 
reigns of Kans, Jalal-ud-din and Ahmad Shah. The reputa- 
ti vof his excellent qualities attracted people to his dominions 
A different territories and under his mild and beneficent rule 
11 classes of people prospered and were happy. He reigned 
w 32 years in an excellent manner. 


157 8G2 BarbakShah, son of JNAsir- Sultan Bahloo 1 ! 

ud-din Shah. Lodi. 

l le was also an excellent ruler. During his reign both lrs 
anl i e cts and the army were in a happy and prosperous con¬ 
dition. 


i474 879 Sultan Yusaf Shah, son of Do. 

Barbak Shah. 

"Titan Yusaf Shah was of a mild temper and a benefactor of. 
; people, and was just, learned and religious. He was strictly 
-•'partial in dispensing justice according to the Mahommedan 
Law. 
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Fateh Shah was learned and wise. He ruled in accordance 
with the usages and customs of the preceding Sovereign. Sultan 
Shahzadah, a eunuch'slave, killed him and seized the throne. 
1491 806 Sultan Shahzadah, entitled Sultan Sikandar 

Sultan Barbak. son of Bahlool 

t -s S Lodi. 


Sultan .Barbak filled the Court with.low-dass men, ousting 
for them the hereditary, grandees. Malek Andhal the Abyssinian 
put him to death and seized the throne. . ' * 

1402 807 Malek Andhal, entitled Fe- Ho. 

roze Shah. 

Under the just and benificent rule of Feroze Shah people 
enjoyed security of property and person, and both the subjects 
and the army were satisfied with him. He died a natural death. 

1494 899 Sultan Mahmood Shah, son of Ho. 

Feroze Shah. 

Sidi Badar, the Abyssinian, put Mahmood Shah to death and 
‘took tli£ reins of. government. 

1495 - 900 Sidi Badar, the Abyssinian, Ho. 

. v entitled Sultan MuzafFar > , 

^ \ Shah. * 

MuzafFar Shah put to death all the learned men, the gentry 
and the pious men who were dissatisfied with him. At last 
Syyad Sharif Mafcki, who was his Wazir, in conjunction with 
the other Ameers, assassinated him and assumed the sovereignty. 

1<9& *03 Syyad Sharif Makjd, entitled Sultan Sikandar, 

Sultan Ala-ud-din, and so 1 ! Bahloo 
known as Hosain Shah Lodi. f 

Bad shah. 


This king was of a just disposition and a cherisher of the 
nobility and gentry. He showed favour to persons of noble 
descent and the aristocratic Ameers. He appointed pious men, 
Syyads and Mughals and Afghans of high family as Annuals 
in his kingdom, and thus remedied the evils caused by the 
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mrule of the Abyssiuian Sultana and restored peace and tran¬ 
quillity to the country; and under his judicious government 
the kingdom gained prosperity. He granted numerous free¬ 
hold tenements to the holy men, Syyads and other spiritual 
leaders, and he endowed the shrine of the saint, Noor Kulbi 
Alam, with the revenues of many villages. After a long reign 
he died a natural death. 

Historians relate that Syyad Shrif Makki with his brother, 
Syyad Yusaf, and father, Syyad Ashraf Makki, who was a 
native of the city of Termiz, chanced to come to Bengal and the 
trio fixed their residence at a mouzah called Chandpore in the 
territory of JEfcarh. Here Syyad Shrif commenced his studies 
•nder the preceptorship of the Kazi of the place. As he was 
of noble lineage the Kazi gave his daughter to him in marriage. 
He afterwards presented himself at the Court of Mozaffar Shah 
who made him his Wazir ; and after the assassination of that 
king the Ameers of the Court elevated him to the throne. 


927 Sultan Nusrat Shah, son of Sultan Ibrahim 
Sultan Ala-ud-din Hosain Lodi, son of 

Shah. Sikandar Lodi. 


Tr the reign of this king, Humayoon Badshah put to death 
' an Ibrahim Lodi and seated himself on the throne of De 
[ l reduced most of the provinces of Hindustan to his sway, 
of the chiefs and nobles of that empire, therefore, lied 
i ought the protection of Nusrat Shah. Even Sultan Mah- 
! brother of the late Emperor, fled into Bengal and obtain- 
^ her e the grant of pergunnas and villages for his maintenance 
ln a manner befitting his rank and position. Ibrahim Lodi's 
lai1 hter, who had come with this refugee to Bengal, became 
* u ‘ v ife of Nusrat Shah. 

* 940 Sultan Mahmood Shah Ben- Humayoon Bad- 

gali, son of Ala-ud-din shah. 

. Hosain Shah. 

1^41 940 ]£hi z i r Khan ... ... Sliere Shah Bad¬ 

shah. 
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Slier Shah expelled Humayoon from Delhi and became the 

Kinperor of Hindoos tan. Ho ulno wrested tl, aoveroignt v of 
Bengal from Saltan Mahmood Bengali, and appointed, Khizir 

to it-fl government, 

1545 952 Mahomed Khan Sar 

1555 902 Bahadur Shn.li Salim Khan,.. 


Salim Bad shah 
Mahomed Shah 
Adil. 

Do. 

Do. 


)560 968 Jalal-ud-din Shah 
1564 971 Soleman Shah Karaui Af¬ 
ghani. 

Sole man Shah removed the capital of Bengal from Ghor to 
Tanda. 

1573 981 Datid Shah, son of Soleraan Jalal-ud-din Akbar 

Shall. Badshah. 

In the reign of this ruler Akbar Badshah conquered Bengal 
in 1570 A.D. and annexed it to his dominions. 

Governors under the Mughal Dynasty. 

1576 984 Nawab Khan Jaban •». Jalal-ud-din Akbar 

Badshah. 

Khau Jahan captured Daudkhan, and the latter was put to 
death. Under the administration of Khan Jahan, Bengal and 
Behar became subject to the regular government of Akbar. 
fie removed again the capital of Bengal from Tanda to Ghor. 
1597 987 MuzaferKhan ... Jalal-ud-din Akbar 

1580 988 Bajah Todar Mai ... Do. 

1582 990 Khan-i-Azam ... ... Da 

1584 992 Shahbaz Khan... ... Do. 

1589 997 Bajah Man Singh ... Do. 

Rajah Man Singh removed the capital to Eajmahal. 

1606 1015 Kutb-ud-din Khau ... Jahangir Badshah. 

’607 1016 Jahangir Kooli Khan ... Do. 

,608 1017 Shaikh Islam Khan ... Do. 

Islam Khan removed the capital from Rajmahal to Dacca. 
1613 1022 Kasim Khan, son of Islam Jahangir Badshah. 
Khan. 

1618 1028 Ibrahim Khan Fateh Jang Do. 
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Shah Jahan, eon of Jahangir 

1C!liana Navvac Klinii ... 

Nowab Mukarrom Khan ... 
N, Fhhii Khan ,, Ml 

N. Kasim Khau 


1032 

1037 

1039 


1012 

1047 

1049 


N T . Azam Khan 
N. Jo la ni Khan Mashhadi... 
Shahzadah Saltan 
Mahomed Sliuja, son of 
Shah Jahan ... 

1000 1070 Nowab Meer Juinla 


Kraporors. 
Jahangir Badshah 

Du. 

Do. 

Do 

Shah Jahan Bad¬ 
shah. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


1664 

1077 

1678 


1074 

1087 

1088 


Do. 

Awrangzeh Bad¬ 
shah. 

Do. 

Do. 


Nowab Shayesta Khan ... 

Nowab Fedai Khan 
Shahzadah Sultan Mahomed 
Azam 

Nowab Shaista Khan 
N. Ibrahim Khan Sani (II) 

Prince Azim-oosh-shan ... 

Nowab Murshed Kooli Khan 

Murshed Kooli Khan removed the capital from Dacca to 
Murshidabad. 


1680 

1689 

1697 

1704 


1090 

1099 

1108 

1116 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


1725 1139 Nowab Shuja-ud-din Maho- Mahomed Shah 
med Khan. Badshah. 

faking advantage of tlie convulsions and weakness of the 
Delhi Empire, Nowab Shuja-ud-din Mahomed Khan assumed 
absolute powers and began to govern the country on his own 
S mfc ' Frolu tllis time Be "g ;l1 again became an independent 

1735 1151 Nowab Sarfaraz Khan, son Mahomed Shah 
of Shuja-ud-din Khan. Badshah. 

*740 1153 Nowab Alivardi Khan ... )) 0 _ 

1750 1170 Nowab Siraj-ud-dowlah ... Alamgir II. 

17y 7 ini Nowab Mir Mahomed Jaffer Do. 

Khan. 
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1764 1178 Nowab Najm-od-dowlah ... Shah A lam. 


We may now proceed to trace the reasons for 
the large Musalman population of Bengal Proper. 
During the very long period that Bengal remained 
under the Musalman sway, it enjoyed a greater degree 
of peace and security than any other part of Hindustan 
or indeed than any Musalman country throughout 
the world. Moreover, the Musalmans had here an 
independent government of their own. Again, on 
account of the natural defences by which the country is 
protected, it has always enjoyed immunity from foreign 
invasions, and consequently it formed a great asylum 
for the Musalmans.* Furthermore, the richness of its 
soil and the abundance of its productions attracted 
men from other countries to settle in it. For all these 
reasons, the population of the country was ever on the 
increase, and thus it was that this province became 
inhabited by larger number of Musalmans than any 
other part of India. 

From 1204 A.D. to 1765 A.D., that is to say, 
during a period of 5G1 years, 76 Musalman Governors, 
Kings and Nazims successively ruled Bengal. Out of 
these, 16 Governors held their appointments from the 
Ghori and Khilji Emperors, 26 were independent 
Sovereigns, including the rulers who were contempora¬ 
neous with the reign of Sher Shah, and the remaining 
34 were Nazims under the Mughal Emperors. The 76 
rulers who governed this country during these 562 
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years, were all of either Afghan, Moghul, Iranian or 
Arab origin, except Kans, Jalal-ud-din Shah, Ahmad 
Shah and Rajahs Todermal and Mansingh. Owing to 
this foreign origin of its Sovereigns numbers of Musal- 
mans of all classes and conditions came from Afghan¬ 
istan, Turkistan, Iran, Arabia, distant parts of India 
and other countries, and settled in Bengal. Some of 
these Musa!mans came with the conquerors of Bengal, 
others came on account of disturbances and revolutions 
in their own native lands, and some came merely in 
search of employment or livelihood. 

In support of these assertions regarding the influx of 
Musalman people into this country, during the period 
specified, from various climes or regions, I may re¬ 
count here some of the events related in the various 
histories which were the cause of this influx. 

When Mahomed Bakhtyar Khilji made the conquest 
of Bengal, large numbers of Afghans, Moghuls and 
Iranians came with him into the country. He was 
himself an Afghan leader. He subjugated Bengal and 
Behar with a countless host of Musalmans, and estab¬ 
lished a Musalman Government in these territories. 
He granted jagirs to his Ameers and relations and 
thereby caused them to settle in these newly-acquired 
dominions. 

Hissam-ud-din Hosain, entitled Sultan Ghias-ud-din 
Khilji, ruled Bengal from 1214 to 1227. He showed 
1UQ ch consideration to the Musalman nobility and 
gentry, the learned men and holy persons. During his 
rp ign numbers of Musalmans came to Bengal from 
other countries. He caused Syyads, ecclesiastics and 
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earned men to settle in his dominions by granting 
them Anna and rent-free lands. Maulana Siraj-ud-din 
Siraj writes in his Tabctqucit-i-N&siri as follows regard¬ 
ing this Sovereign :— 

“ The affairs of Malik Hissam-nd-din reached such a point 
that the coin of the territory of Luckhnavvti was stamped and 
the kliotbu thereof read in his name, and they styled him by 
the title of Sultan Ghias-ud-din. He made the city of 
Luckhuawti the seat of his government .... and people from 
all directions turned their faces towards him. 

He was a man of pleasing mien, of exceeding handsome ap¬ 
pearance, and both physically and mentally was adorned with 
the perfection of goodness ; and through his liberality and 
favour all acquired great benefits and reaped numerous bless¬ 
ings. Tn that country many marks of his goodness remained. 

He founded jami (cathedrals) and other mosques , and conferred 
salaries and stipends upon good men, upon theologians, upon 
the priesthood and upon the descendants of the Prophet... 
...When the writer of these words, in the year 641, reached the 
territory of Luckhuawti. the- good works of that Sovereign, 
in different parts of that territory, were beheld by him.” 

Login a Khan styled Sultan Uasir-ud-din, son of 
Sultan (xhias-ud-din Bui ban, Emperor of Hindustan, 
and a grandson of Sultan Shams-ud-din Altamash by the 
female side ruled Bengal for 45 years, from A,D, 
12£J to A. I). 1325. lie was a great cherisher of the 
gentry and nobility, an appreciator of merit, and a 
correct estimator of men’s characters. The jpoet Ameer 
Khosroo has written a good deal in his praise His son 
Moiz-zud-diu Kykobad succeeded to the throne of Delhi 
after the death of Sultan Ghias-ud-din Bulhan, and he ■ 
himself remained content with his government of Ben¬ 
gal. Kykobad gave himself up to luxury and sensual 
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and totally neglected the affairs of thek. 
EtTifn^ Disloyal and mischievous persons took this 
opportunity to undermine his power with a view to liis final 
overthrow, and so they instigated him to persecute those 
Ameers who were loyal and attacked to the impc 1 ini 
house, by bringing false charges against them. At last 
the result was that Sultan Jalal-ud-din Feroze Shah 
Khilji, who was one of the Ameers of the Empire, 
killed Kvkobad and seized his throne. At this point 
the Ghori Dynasty of Delhi came to an end. and the 
imperial sway passed to the house of Khilji. i he 
dominion of the Ghorian Dynasty, namely, the rule ot 
Sultan Nasir-ud-din Boghra Khan, however, continued 
unchanged in Bengal after this event. Consequently 
the faithful supporters of the Ghori Dynasty of Delhi, 
primarily owing to the persecutions of Kykobad and 
finally on account of the overthrow of his govern¬ 
ment, fled into Bengal and placed themselves under the 
protection of Boghra Khan. 

The particulars of this event are narrated at great 
length in history. I therefore propose to give here only 
a summary of its account as given in the Ferishta , 
Tabaquat-i-Akhari and the like other histories. 

Moiz-zud-din Kvkobad, son of Nasir*ud-din Boghra 
Khan, became Emperor of Delhi after the death of 
Ghias-ud-din Bulban. After his accession to the throne, 
he gave the reins to his youthful passions and sunk 
into luxury and sensual pleasures. In his time, the 
minstrel and buffoon classes, rose into great favour and 
prominence. Malick Nizam-ud-din found access to him 
and was made Premier of the State, and the sole power 
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of government fell into his hands. Seeing the Emperor 
thus lost in luxury and pleasure and totally neglecting 
State affairs, Malick Nizam-ud-din conceived a desire to 
seize the throne; and as a step towards the achievement 
ol this end, sowed the seeds of distrust and discord 
between the Emperor and his Ameers ; and succeeded 


in getting rid of most of the latter as were loyal 
and faithful, causing them (by fabricating against 
them charges of various kinds) either to be put to death, 
or to be exiled or imprisoned in distant and remote 
places. 

When Nasir-ud-din Boghra Khan heard the news of 
nis son s negligent behaviour and the great power wielded 
by Malick Nizam-ud-din, he wrote to his son, from 
Bengal, expostulating with him on the impropriety of his 
conduct. Finding all his remonstrances ineffectual, he 
set out in person towards Delhi. Malick Nizam-ud-din, 
by his machinations, all but succeeded in bringing about 
a rupture between the father and the son, but happily 
he failed in liis purpose, and at last the father and the 
son had a friendly meeting. After a brief halt, the father 
marched back to Bengal, having given some wholesome 
counsel to his son, who thereupon returned to his 
Capital City, Delhi. But as soon as Nasir-ud-din was 
gone, Kykobad consigned all his good advice to oblivion 
and relapsed into his former evil ways. 

\\ hen the former heard of his son’s relapse into 
luxury and sensuality, he despaired both of his life ana 
the stability of his government. 

About this time Malick Nizam-ud-din was assas 
tinated by means of poison, and Kykobad became '< 
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prey to paralysis and apoplexy as a consequence of liis 
drunken aud intemperate habits. During his illness 
some of the powerful Ameers conceived hopes of seiz¬ 
ing the throne ; but the other Ameers coming speedily 
to an agreement brought his son, named Kyoomoors, 
who was but three years old, from the harem, and 
placing him on the throne, styled him Shams-ud-din. 
Now the Ameers became divided into two factions, the 
party of the Khiljis sided with Jalal-ud-din Feroze 
Shah, while that of the Turks took up the cause of 
Kyoomoors. 

The partizans of Jalal-ud-din Feroze Khilji seized 
the person of Kyoomoors, and wrapped Kykobad, who 
had still a remnant of life left, in a blanket and, having 
suffocated him, threw his body into the Jumna. 

At this time the Imperial sway passed from the 
hands of the Ghori slaves to the house of Khilji. 

When Sultan Fakhr-ud-din withdrew his allegiance 
from the throne of Delhi and established an inde¬ 
pendent sovereignty in Bengal and became the absolute 
master of the country and its revenues, Mahomed 
Tughlak was then the Emperor of India. This Em¬ 
peror’s slaughter of ihe ecclesiastics and Syyads and 
of the men of the civil and military professions gained 
him such notoriety, and the country became so filled 
with his cruelty and tyranny, that numerous families 
came from Hindustan and went to seek skelter in 
Bengal. Moreover, during the reign of this monarch 
severe famines occurred twice in Delhi and its de¬ 
pendencies, and all the population thereof fled to 
Bengal to avoid the disasters of these famines. Id 
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evidence of the occurrence of these events, I quote the 
following extract from the Tarikh-i-Ferislita :— 

“ Sultan Mahomed Tughlak was utterly unscrupulous in 
doing violence and oppression and shedding innocent blood and 
in persecuting and tyrannizing over God’s people. He acted 
in this respect both against reason and the laws of Shara, as 
though he meant to empty the world of human creatures. 
No week passed in which he did not persecute the Unitarian 
ecclesiastics, Syyads , Soojis , Kalandars or Monks , writers and 
soldiers, and in which he did not shed blood. Hidden fires of 
sedition having blazed upon every side, none of the distant 
dependencies, except Deoghar and Gujarat, remained in the 
Emperor’s possession. Being thus provoked, he betook himself 
the more to the persecution of his people. The report of the 
Emperor’s tyranny intensified the disgust of the people which 
augmented the disturbances and the occurrences of disastrous 


events. As owing to the scarcity of rain, the efforts of the Em¬ 
peror in regard to agriculture had no beneficial result, he 
necessarily gave orders for the gates of the city (Delhi) to be 
thrown open and for the liberation of the inhabitants whom he 
had forcibly detained within it. Those who had remained alive 
dragged themselves to Bengal with their wives and children.” 


Regarding the same subject, the author of the Tabu- 
quat-i-Akhdri writes as follows :— 

£ * Of the distant provinces, none remained in the king’s pos¬ 
session except Deoghar and Gujrafc, and disturbances and dis¬ 
orders occurred everywhere. Mahomed Tughlak, consequently 
chafed and fretted and in the bitterness of his temper in¬ 
creased the rigours of his persecutions. On hearing the 
report of the king’s oppressions, the people became highly 
disgusted,* and this contributed to aggravate the unhappy 
state of affairs. The king made efforts to increase and 
extend cultivation, but owing to the drought, no benefit 
accrued from his endeavours (in this direction). At last he was 
forced by necessity to order the city gates to be thrown open 
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let the inhabitants who had been detained (within the 
city) by force and against their will, go whithersoever they 
chose. Most of the men with their families and dependants 
•betook themselves at this time to Bengal.” 
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In fact, however, throughout the reign of Mahomed 
Tughlak people from Delhi and its surrounding country 
went to seek shelter in Bengal, as will be evident 
from the following accounts given in the Tarikk-i - 
Ferishta (page 139) :—- 

“ Emin-ul-Mulk, falling into delusions and being led away by 
wild ideas, thought within himself, it seems hard to learn that 
the king wants to recall his tutor Fateli Kooli Khan from the 
Deccan, the whole of which country he has brought so perfect¬ 
ly under control, and by his efficient administration has reduced 
the bulk of the population, for the purpose of having him 
about his person and sending me in his place. But the real 
intentioii of the king must hereby be to remove me from these 
parts and (ultimately) cause my. ruin.” At this time it had so 
happened that a number of clerks were suspected of embezzle¬ 
ment and the king had passed sentence of death upon them. 
These, however, contrived to leave Delhi under the pretext of 
scarcity; and proceeding to Oudh and Zafarabad, placed them¬ 
selves under the protection of Emin-ul-Mulk, who on this ac¬ 
count found the King’s mind changed towards himself. At this 
juncture, seeing no other remedy except pursuing the course of 
disobedience and crime, he raised the standard of rebellion ; 
and ostensibly in pursuance of the King’s orders sent for the 
troops and summoned his brother from Oudh and Zafarabad. 
Those whom he had summoned were still on their way, when one 
night Emin-ul-Mulk, Issuing from Sagar Dowara, joined them. 
His brothers, hoisting the standard daring and boldness 
came with all speed to the environs of Sagar Dowara with 4,000 
horse, and drove before them, towards the place of encamp¬ 
ment, all the king’s elephants and horses that were grazing in 
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tic adjacent plains. The king in his perplexity summoned the 
troops of Amroha, Samanah, Kole and Baran, and Khaja Jahan 
also joined the kiug with the troops of Delhi. The king drew 
up his force for battle, and Emin-ubMulk and his brothers also 
having crossed the Ganges came to meet him in the hope that 
as the people were disaffected with the king they might make 
common cause with them On the following day they set 
their forces in battle array in the plains of Kanauj. The king 
became enraged at their audacity, and determining their utter 
destruction rode against them in persbn. Emin-ul-Mulk and 
his brothers were completely astounded when they were in¬ 
formed of this fact, and after making only a short stand took 
to flight. Emin ul-Mulk himself was captured alive. One of his 
brothers, named Sbukrullah Khan, who had been wounded, was 
drowned in the waters of the Ganges, and his other brother 
died in the flight. Some (of the rebel host) with their horses 
and accoutrements found watery graves, and those who got to 
the other shore, more dead than alive, met with their death, 
oeing killed by a sea monster. The king declared there was no 
vice in Emin-ul-Mulk, but that he had been instigated to it by 
others. He consequently called him to his presence, and after 
presenting him with a horse and robes of honor appointed him 
to the government of extensive territories. From this place 
the king went to Bahreich, and from thence he sent Khaja 
Jahan to precede him in the direction of Luckhnawti and to 
prevent those of Emin-ul-Mulk’s troops who had escaped the 
edge of the sword from going into that territory.” 


During the reigns of Sultan Shams-ud-din Bliangra, 
Sultan Sikandar, son of Sultan Shams-ud-din, Sultan 
Ghias-ud-din, son of Sultan Sikandar, Sultan Nasir-ud- 
din and Sultan Barbak, much consideration used to be 
shown towards the gentry and nobility. For this reason 
and also on account of other excellent qualities of these 
sovereigns, numbers of persons of good families came, 
from time to time, from their own countries and settled 
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ijrBfengal.* Detailed particulars of these events will be 
found in the accounts of the reigns of these rulers. 

Syud Sharif of Mecca, entitled Sultan Ala-ud-din, and 
commonly called Hassan Shall Badskah, himself belonged 
to a very high, and respectable family and was unequal- 
led in learning and personal excellencies. During Tiis 
reign Bengal attained {o a highly flourishing and pros¬ 
perous condition, and innumerable Musalmans of all 
orders poured into Bengal from every region and clime, 
i hi- King, in particular, used tb confer great benefits on 
persons belonging to go'od and ancient'families, and 
throughout Bengal appointed Syyad, Mughal and 
Afghan am)nah (officers), and allotted a good deal of 
lcnt-hee lands to the Moslem religious leaders. When 
Hosain Shah Shark i of Jamepore reached Kokolgaun, 
in the teiritory of Luckhnawti, after being defeated and 
pursued up to the frontier of Beliar by Sultan Sikandar, 
Emperor of Delhi, Ala-ud-din Hosain Shah, who was 
then ruler ot Bengal, received him honourably and 
maintained him in a way. befitting his rank and dignity, 
and provided him with the means of comfort and luxury, 
so that tho ex-ruler, abandoning his sovereign claims, 
passed the ie.>t of kb- life in Bengal.f Another refugee 
of rank, Hosain Khan Kirmili, Governor of Saran, came 


to Luckhnawti, with his adherents and dependants, 
owing to the hostile feelings evinced towards him by 
Sultan Sikandar, aud took refuge with Ho ain Shah. 
King of Bengal. 


* See History of Bengal , by C^Stewart, p. 72. 
t See History of Bcnyal, by C. Stewart, p. 74. 
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'K;--, In the reign of Sultan Nasrat Shall, son of Sultan 

Ala-ud-din Hosain Shah, King Humayoon, having in¬ 
vaded India, slew the Emperor Ibrahim Lodi and threw 
the whole empire into convulsions and confusion, and 
became master of most parts of Hindustan. In conse¬ 
quence of this confusion and the revolution in the gov¬ 
ernment, many nobles and principal men of the realm, 
fled into Bengal to seek the protection of Sultan 
Nasrat Shah. Even the very family of the late Em¬ 
peror Ibrahim Lodi took shelter in this country, and his 
daughter was married to Sultan Nasrat Sliah. These cir¬ 
cumstances have been related in the Tarikh-i-FerUkia 
thus :— 


“When the King Nasiruddin Mahomed Humayoon slew 
Ibrahim Sliah Lodi, son of Sikandar Lodi, and became master 
of the vast empire of Hindustan, most of the Afghan nobles 
fled into Bengal and placed themselves under the protection of 
Nasrat Shah, and at last Sultan Mahmood, brother of Sultan 
Ibrahim Lodi, went also to Bengal. All these, according to 
their respective ranks and positions, and so far as circum¬ 
stances allowed, received assignments of suitable pergunnah* 
and villages; and the daughter of Sultan Ibrahim Lodi, who 
through the recent disturbances had been driven into that 
country, became wedded to King Nasrat Shah.” 

The practice also prevailed during the reigns of the 
monarclis belonging to the house of Slier Shah that 
whichever ot the Ameers had to fly from Delhi, lie used 
to come to Bengal for protection, as is thus related in 
the chronicles of the reign of Shah Mahomed, commonly 
called Adli Shah :— 

“That on the same day Taj Khan Karani, who was one of 
the principal Ameers of Salim Shah, issuing from the Dewan 
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aTof Fort Gowaliar. was going away, when Shall Maho¬ 
med Kirmili met him near the gate and questioned him rela¬ 
tive to his condition. Taj Khan told him (in reply): ‘Circum¬ 
stances have taken an adverse turn, and I have withdrawn 
myself from these affairs. Come you also and unite with me. 5 
Shah Mahomed did not agree to hia proposal, and went to 
make his homage to Adli Shah, and he met there with such 
fate as he did. While Taj Khan ^Karani, having quitted the 
Fort, had been proceeding in the direction of Bengal, Adli 
was meditating the capture of Ibrahim Khan Sur, who lived 
in great pomp and grandeur. His wife, who was the sister 
of Adli, being apprised of this fact, warned her husband of it. 
Ibrahim Khan then flying from Cliatar, set off for the presence 
of his father, Ghazi Khan, who held the government of Handoon. 
Adli Isa Khan Niazi went in pursuit, and overtaking him near 
Kalpi, fighting took place between them, in which Isa Khan 
being worsted, desisted from further pursuit. Ibrahim Kban 
Sur collecting an army seized the throne ; and having caused 
the Kfiotba to be read on his own behalf, he pressed from that 
place upon Agra ; and having become possessed of the adjoin¬ 
ing territories, perfectly consolidated his power. He then as¬ 
sumed the title of Ibrahim Shah and raised the standard of 


royalty. ” 

“Hemu, grocer, the Wazir of Adli, considered the expulsion 
of King Ibrahim necessary, broke his power near Kalpi. King 
Ibrahim made use of a pretext for going to his father. Hemu, 
grocer, advancing upon that place, laid siege to it for three 
months. But since Mahomed Khan Sur, Governor of Bengal, 
having raised the standard of hostility, had advanced to sub¬ 
jugate Chatar, Jaunpore and Kalpi, Adli recalled Hemu 
the grocer, who in obedience to this summons then raised the 
siege. King Ibrahim then went towards the territory of 
Patna, and having fought an engagement with Rajah Ram 
Chander, the Rajah of the place, was taken prisoner. Rajah Ram 
Chander, acting upon the policy of the time, seated him with 
utmost respect upon his own throne and acted towards him 
like a servant. After some time quarrels arose between the 
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^ tghans of Bayanah, who lived within the limits of Ryseen 
and Ayaz Bahadur, the Governor of Malwa. The former (party 
in contention) sent a deputation to .Rajah Ram Chander, and 
got Ibrahim Shah among them and made him their chief 


They wished to call in the aid of Doorgawati, Rani of Gadhyya, 
and then make war with Ayaz Bahadur. She accepted theii 
invitation and marched out of her territory. Ayaz Bahadur 
despatched his emissaries to her and made her turn awav fron 
her purpose. When Ibrahim Shah saw that Rani Doorgawati 
repenting of her proceedings, had gone back to her territory. 
ie did not consider his longer stay there would be prudent, am 
consequently went to Orissa, which is one of the outlying 
territories of Bengal, and there he ended his days.” 


Sikandar Shall Sur, who was last of the line of 
Afghan monarchs, and at the end of whose reign the em¬ 
pire passed from the House of Sher Shah to that of 
Timoor, abandoning his throne, fled into Bengal, after 
being defeated bj Jalal-ud-din Akbar, as would appear 
from the following extract from Tarikh-i-Ferishta - 

U H 80 kappened at that time that Humayoon Badshah ben' 
his course towards the Panjab, and Tatar Khan lied from 
Ruhtas to Delhi en route for the Panjab. The Mughal follow¬ 
ers of Humayoon having advanced up to Lahore dispersed tl 
Afghans, and having extended their conquest up to Sirhind 
brought those tracts under their control. Sikandar Shah sent 
an army of fifty thousand troops (or, according to other a 
counts, one hundred thousand Afghans and Rajput horsemen) 
under the command of Tatar Khan and Hybat Khan for 
the expulsion of the Chaghtai host. 

“ The Afghans were totally routed, and having turned their 
horses 5 heads they did not draw rein until they arrived ; 
Delhi. Although Sikandar Shah was perfectly aware of tl 
hostile feelings of his Ameers, yet, acting upon the requir * 
incuts of necessity, he assembled an army sixty thousand strong 
and marched towards the Punjab in 962 A.H. He encountered 
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Chan, Turkoman, who was in the retinue of Prince 
Jalal-ud-din Mahomed Akbar near Sirhind, and, being put to 
the rout, retired to the mountains of Swalak. Thus for the 
second time the metropolitan cities of Delhi and Agra passed 
into the hands of the Ameers of King Humayoon, and the 
world became so adorned with beauties and charms as to vie 
with the gardens of Paradise. Through the well-aimed efforts 
of Byram Khan, Turkoman, Sikandar Shah Sur was dislodged 
from the mountain of Swalak, whence he fled towards Gaur 
and Bengal. He took possession of those territories, and after 
a short time died there, and Taj Khan Karani became the 
ruler of Bengal in his place,” 


Ill the same history the following particulars are 
given in the accounts of the reign of the Emperor 
Akbar :— 

“ After the siege of the Fort of Mankot had lasted for six 
months, Sikandar Shah was reduced to the necessity of soliciting 
the deputation of a trustworthy nobleman to him, so that 
after having submitted his terras through him he might act 
according as he might be ordered. Accordingly Khan-i-Azam 
Shauis-ud-din Mali mad Khan Atka went to the fort. Sikandar 
told him, 1 Owing to the multiplicity of ray crimes I cannot 
venture into the King’s presence, but I wish to send my son 
Shaikh Abdur Rahman to the Court and myself to withdraw 
to Bengal and live there in submission.’ Khan-i-Azam Shams- 
ud-din came back and conveyed these proposals to the King, 
who accepted them. Shaikh Abdur Rahman came to the 
King’s presence in the month of Ramazan 964, and offered 
some elephants as a present, and Sikandar Shah took the 
opportunity to go to Bengal.' 

In order to weaken the power of the learned men and 
other leaders of Islam’, the Emperor Akbar used to collect 
them and send them away to Bengal, as the following 
fact, written by Abdul Kader Badwani in hi* accounts 
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“In the reign of the Emperor Akbar, the learning itself, which 
men acquired, became the cause of their misfortune and decline. 
The Emperor used to order all the learned and holy men and 
spiritual leaders of the people to be brought into his Court a?.- 
to enquire himself into the means of their subsistence and 
profession, and, closely conversing with them both in public ami 
private with usual regard, settled some land upon them as lif> 
thought proper. Those whom he knew to be in the habit of 
gathering disciples or keeping company with them in the 
Majlis (assembly) Sama or Kulalic (an assembly in the form l 
circle when religious songs are sung to excite the hearers) 
held them to be professional traders, and either shut them in 
the forts or transported them to Bengal and Behar, and thin , 
of this sort were always happening during his reign. All the 
aged and frail peers and sheiks (holy and pious men) were 
objects of much more pity than the other people ; but the 
details of all this are too lengthy to be mentioned here. 

“ In obedience to such royal orders the Sajis, Sahib Sama (i>. 
devotees and saints who held Majlis-i-Sama and devotio s 
towards God) were brought under the control and order' f 
the Hindu officers, and were reduced to such misery tl \t 
they forgot their own position ; and being exiled from th \v 
homes entered into the mouse-holes, that is, hid themselves in 
nooks and corners, and their circumstances were complete! v 
changed.” 

Daud Shall, son of Soliman Shah, was the last of tL 
kings of Bengal. Daud Shah had a numerous retinin 
of servants and followers, and his power and resources 
were so great that he had 40,000 well-mounted cavalry 
300 elephants and 140,000 infantry including artillery 
men, musqueteers, archers and bowmen ; he had beside 
20,000 pieces of ordnance, most of which were 
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guns, a considerable number of war vessels 
and other implements of war .—From Riaz-us-Salatin. 
In the reign of Akbar, and in the year 984 A. H. 
he was captured by Khan Jahan Khan in Bengal and 
put to death. After this event, Bengal came under the 
away of the Mughal or Timurian dynasty. Henceforth 
Nazims or Governors of Turanian and Arab origin 
nscd to be appointed by the Court of Delhi to govern 
Bengal. During the administration of these Musalinan 
Nazims and rulers, large numbers of Musalmans came 
from various countries and settled here, more especially 
during the administr ation of Nawab Ameer-ul-Omara 
Shaista Khan. Owing to his benefactions towards 
persons ot birth and family, the country became inhab¬ 
ited by a large number of Musalmans of noble origin, 
and he conferred upon them numerous estates in the 
shape oi freehold villages and tenements. 

During the government of Suja-ud-din Mohammad 
Khan, Nadir Shah, King of Persia, invaded India and 
sacked Delhi and other cities. Most of the inhabitants 
of Delhi and the surrounding parts fled at that time 
into Bengal to seek the protection of Suja-ud-din Mu¬ 
hammad Khan. Ibis ruler accorded liberal treatment 
to these refugees and conferred great benefits upon 
them. This gave a new,impetus to the influx of immi¬ 
grants, as would appear from the following extract from 
Tarikh-i-Mansoori :— 

“ No sooner did any stranger come into his dominions than 
lie used to get notice both of his arrival and whether the new¬ 
comer was a person of good lineage and ability. After the 
arrival of such a person at Murshidabad, he used to wait for 
three days to see if the stranger possessed any interest with any 
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>f the officers of tlie Court; and if so, if anyone spoke of 
used to send for him and promote his objects ; otherwise on the 
fourth day he himself, making mention of the stranger, remarked 
that perhaps none of the audience had familiarity or acquaint¬ 
ance with him, or else some one must have spoken about him. 
Even then, if anyone gave sufficient information about him, so 
much the better, or else he would himself send some one to pro¬ 
cure information concerning him, and also to carry the message 
to him that, as he had chanced to come to his dominions, he 
might as well come to see him. He then secretly procured in¬ 
formation as to his manners and means; and after having 
become acquainted with all the necessary particulars regarding 
him, he questioned him regarding his intentions. If he thought 
that he purposed adhering to him and wanted employment, he 
received him into his service in a most cordial and gracious 
manner, and forthwith supplied him with moderate funds 
for his necessary expenses, intimating to him at the same time 
that in this country such a small sum suffices (to cover all 
one’s necessary expenses); besides, God Almighty has the power 
to give yet more. It was his wonted practice that whenever 
he sent a present to any person, if the bearer accepted any 
reward or gratuity from the receiver, he took to task both 
the bearer and the receiver for it. In fact he himself treated 
his servants with such a degree of liberality that hardly 
any of them felt any desire for reward. All those courtiers 
who were known to him by sight used to receive a tray full 
of dainties and delicacies from the hospitable kitchens of this 
generous lord, in such order that some received it daily, 
some on alternate days, and others bi-weekly. This hospit¬ 
able practice never ceased so long as he lived. He used to 
keep by himself a note-book, the leaves of which were made 
of ivory, containing a memorandum of the names of such of 
his attendants and courtiers as were personally known to him. 
Every night before going to bed he used to look over these 
pages, and selecting some of the names therefrom,’ put down 
against each, with his own pen, such a sum as was commen¬ 
surate to the individual’s condition, sums which were ofteii 
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aud having issued orders to his revenue officers for the 
payment of each item of these sums out of the proceeds of 
the crown lands, apprised the gratuitants or their agents re¬ 
specting the donation. If he (the receiver of the gift) did not 
divulge the fact, he rose higher in his regard and esteem ; but 
whoever did the contrary lost his confidence on account of his 
untrustworthy behaviour, and without showing any harshuess 
towards him he used to efface the names of such delinquents 
from the note-book in question and substituted other names 
in their places. He continued in this practice throughout 
his "life.” 
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Besides these foreign settlers who came to Bengal 
by land, as indicated in the foregoing pages, numerous 
people came to this country also by sea, 

Hooghly was then the port of Bengal and an anchor¬ 
age for ships. Most of the comers, from, and returners 
to, Arabia and other western countries embarked or dis¬ 
embarked at this port. The inhabitants of Bengal 
and the upper parts of Hindustan as far as Delhi em¬ 
barked here when going on pilgrimages to Mecca and 
other places of sanctity. Moreover, people from Iran, 
Khorasan, Iraq, Arabia and Egypt, who chose to come 
to Hindustan or Bengal by sea, disembarked here. 
Thus in process of time Bengal became inhabited by 
lar^e numbers of foreign Musalmans, 


To illustrate these facts I mention here the ciream- 
stances of a few of those families who came by this route 
into Bengal, aud proceeding from here to Delhi and 
other places rose to eminence and distinction. 

(1) The Royal House of Oudlu —The founder of this 
dynasty, Mahomed Amin, styled Nawab Bur ban-ul- 
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ulk Saadat, Khan Bahadur, who belonged to one of 
the noblest families of Nishapore, came with his father 
from that place to Bengal and stayed here for some 
time. After the demise of his father whose tomb still 
exists in Azimabad (Patna), he proceeded to Delhi and 
there rose to eminence. The author of Imad-us-Saadat 
relates that Mirza Nasir had two sons by his wife, who 
was the daughter of Syyad Sams-ud-din, of Nishapore. 
One was named Mir Mahomed Bakar and the other Mir 
Mahomed Ameen. In the year 1118 A.H., Mirza Nasir 
with his son, Mir Mahomed Bakar, arrived at Bengal 
on board a ship, and fixed his residence in Azimabad, 
and used to receive a maintenance allowance from 
the Government of Shuja-ud-DowJah Shuja-ud-din 
Mahomed Khan, Nazim of Bengal. About this time 
Mir Mahomed Bakar contracted matrimony, and had a 
son born to him. This boy afterwards received the 
title of Bashir Jang during the ascendancy of his 
uncle Burhan-ul-Mulk, and was appointed to the Suba- 
darship of Kashmir by the King of Delhi. In the 
year 1120 A.II., Mir Mahomed Ameen, who had re¬ 
mained in the territory of Nishapore, came to Bengal 
with a view to see his venerable father and brother, 
and met them. Some time later, Mirza Nasir died at 
Azimabad. After the demise of the father both the 
brothers left Bengal and proceeded to Shahjahanabad, 
where gradually they attained to pre-eminent positions. 
Mir Mahomed Ameen received from Mahomed Shah 
Badshah the post of a Commander of seven thousand 
with the title of Burhan-ul-Mulk Saadat Khan, and 
was appointed to the Subadarsbip of Gudin 
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The Family of Ilahim Ulvi Khan , tlie Royal 
Physician .—Hakliim Mir Mahomed Hadi, the venerable 
uncle of Nawab Ulvi Khan, came into Bengal by sea, 
and was introduced to the presence of Suja-ud-din 
Mahomed Khan, through the agency of the Foujdar 
(Commandant) of Hooghly and obtained a situation 
at the Court. Ulvi Khan had also come with his uncle 
and was then of a tender age and under his tuition. 
In course of time Hakim Mir Mahomed Hadi became 
famous for his learning and reputed for his skill in 
physics. As Mahomed Shah Badshah wanted an 
eminent physician and had learnt that the Nazim of 
Bengal had a skilful medical man about him, he wrote 
the Nazim to send him to his Court. But as neither 
Mir Mahomed Hadi was agreeable to £0 to Delhi, nor 
was the Nazim, having regard to the good of his own 
health, willing to part with him, he thorefore answered 
the King to the effect that Hakim Mir Mahomed 
Hadi owing to age and imfirmity was incapable of 
undertaking a journey to Delhi, but that he was sending 
the Hakim’s nephew, who had studied medicines 
under his uncle and was equally proficient in the 
art Nevertheless, in case of necessity, Mir Mahomed 
Hadi would go in person. Ulvi Khan went with the 
Nazim’s petition to the King at Delhi, and the 
eminence to which he rose and the fame that he 
acquired there is more evident than the sun itself ( i.e. 
too well known to need any mention). The rest of the 
family of these Hakims remained in Murshidabad and 
live there up to this day. Naw^ab Muzaffar Jang, 
the Naeb Nazim of . Bengal, of whom an account is 
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:o be found in the various histories, belonged to this 
family. 

(3) The Armenian Settlers in Bengal .—Ages ago 
the ancestors of these Armenians, flying from the per¬ 
secution and violence of some one of the kings of 
Iran, had come from that country to Bengal by way 
of the sea and settled here, and their descendants have 
ever since continued to reside in this country. 

In a similar way persons belonging to various 
family stocks and branches have come from different 
realms and regions and domiciled here. As I have shown 
in the foregoing pages that Musalman immigrants from 
the metropolis of Delhi and other places largely stocked 
the population of Bengal and adopted this country as 
their own, it appears therefore necessary to take some 
notice of the political features of those countries from 
which Musalmans originally came to Delhi. 

All Central and Western Asia from Khorasan and 


Afghanistan to Bagdad, the seat of the Caliphate and 
Room, which were under Moslem domination, fell into 
tumult and convulsions owing to the irruption and 
invasion of Chinghiz Khan and his decendants. From 
the violence and tyranny of these invaders the life of 
every man, whether high or low, was in jeopardy. 
They effaced all trace of Musalmans from every 
country that fell under their sway and made indiscri¬ 
minate slaughter of the Musalman inhabitants without 
any regard to sex or age. Consequently these people 
fled to other countries for safety ; and because at that 
time there was a powerful Musalman government in 
India, most of the refugees therefore fled into this 
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quat-i-Nasiri* :— 

“ Notwithstanding that by the will of the Almighty and the 
decrees of destiny the turn of sovereignty passed unto Ching- 
hiz Khan, the accursed, and his descendants, after the Kings 
of Iran and Turan, and that the whole of the land of Turan 
and the East fell under the sway of the Mughals and that the 
authority of the Mahommedan religion departed from those 
regions, which became the seat of Paganism, the kingdom of 
Hindustan, by the grace of Almighty God and the favour of 
fortune, under the shadow of the guardianship of the Shamsi 
race, and the shade of the protection of the Al-timishi Dy¬ 
nasty, became the focus of the people of Islam, and the orbit 
of the possessors of religion ; and as from the extremity 
of the territories of Chin, Mawarannahar, Tukharistan, Zawul, 
Ghur, Kabul, Ghaznin, Iraq, Tabaristan, Iran, Khurasan 
the Dyar-i-Bakr and Mansil as far as the boundaries of 
Kum and Sham, fell into the hands of the infidel Mughals, 
and not a trace of the Mahommedan Maluks and Sultans of 
Islam remained in these countries ; The Almighty’s mercy be 
upon them, and may He long preserve the N&siriah dynasty.” 

It is further written in the same work that after 
the events of the year 614, in Ivhorasan, owing to the 
invasion and irruption of Changliiz Khan Mughal, 
Jalal-ud-din Khwarazin Shah, being defeated and over¬ 
thrown by the infidel forces, in the year 616 came 
towards Hindustan. 

The same author also narrates as follows:— 

“ From the very outset of his reign and the dawn of the 
morning of sovereignty in the congregating of eminent 
doctors of religion and law, venerable Syyads, Maliks, Ameers, 


* Translation of Tabdqudi-i-Nfciri, by Major H. G. Ravortv, pp. 869— 

888 . 
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'adars and (other) great men, the Sultan used yearly to expend 
about ten millions; and people from various parts of the 
world he gathered together at the Capital City of Delhi, which 
is the seat of the Government of Hindustan, and the centre 
of the circle of Islam, the sanctuary of the Mandates and in¬ 
hibitions of the religion of M.ihamet, the kernel of the Maham- 
madan religion, the marrow of the Ahmadi belief, and the 
tabernacle of the eastern parts of the universe ; guard it 0 ! 
God, from calamities and molestations. This city, through the 
number of the grants and unbounded munificence of that pious 
monarch became the retreat and resting place for the learned 
and virtuous and the excellent of the various parts of the world ; 
and those who, by the mercy of God the Most High, escaped 
from the toils and the calamities, sustained by the provinces and 
cities of Ajam, and the misfortunes caused by the (irruption of 
the) infidel Muchals, made the capital the asylum of the uni¬ 
verse of that Sovereign their asylum, refuge, resting place, 
and point of safety ; and up to the present day, those same 
rules are observed and remain unchanged, and such may they 
ever continue.” 

Fenshta, writing on the same subject, relates as fol¬ 
lows :— 


At that time, the royal palace was fitted up and adorned, in 
a style of kingly magnificence, with gold and silver (furniture 
and ornaments). Persons of dignified position, Syyads, ecclesias¬ 
tic, illustrious Chiefs, and twenty-five Princes of Iraq, Khorasan 
and Mawar&nnahar, who had come to India owing to the dis¬ 
turbances and disorder caused by Chinghiz Khan and lived under 
his protection, and also many a Rai and Raja stood at a respect¬ 
ful distance from his throne with folded arms. It is related 
in the Mulhiquat-i-Nasiri , written by Shaikh Ainuddin of 
Bijapore, that this exaltation and good fortune alone were suf¬ 
ficient for (the gratification of ) Sultan Ghias-ud-din Balban 
that those ex-rulers who had come to India in tin, reigns of the 
preceding monarchs and moreover fifteen Princes from Turkis- 
tan, Mawarannahar, Khorasan, Iraq Azarbaijan, Khwarezm 
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riband Sham, who having been ejected from their seats of 
power by the aggressions of Chinghiz Khan, had arrived at 
Delhi daring his own reign and been placed in positions of honor 
and affluence, all stood with utmost joy and cordiality with 
folded arms before hi 3 throne except two princes who sat at the 
foot of the throne, as they were descended from the Abbaside 
Caliphs. Whenever any of the princes or illustrious personages 
of the age happened to come to India during his reign, he was 
wont to signify his joy and offer thanks to God, and he would 
assign to each of these a separate quarter of the city (Delhi), 
so that from their locations fifteen (additional) wards came 
into existence in Delhi, viz. (1), the Abbaside quarter (2), Sanj- 
ari quarter (3), Khwarizmi quarter (4), Delemi quarter (5), Ulvi 
quarter (6), Atabaki quarter (7), the Ghori quarter (8), Chinghizi 
quarter (9), Roomi quarter (10), Sunkari quarter (11), Yamani 
quarter (12), Mosali quarter (13), Samarkandi quarter (14), 
Kashghari quarter, and (15) Khatai quarter. Because scions of 
illustrious families and most distinguished personages of the age 
representing the sword and the pen, and masters of music and 
art, such as had no match in the four quarters of the world, 
were assembled at his Court, it therefore was said to possess a 
decided superiority over that of (Sultan) Mahmood or (Sultan) 
Sanjar. It is said that all persons of learning and erudition 
and the doctors of religion assembled at the residence of his 
eldest son, who was commonly called Khani-Shahid ; while the 
musicians, ministers to pleasure and story-tellers, wits’ jesters 
and bufoons gathered at the assembly of his other son named 
Boglira Khan and formed royal pleasure parties.” 

In the second chapter of the same history is narrated 
as follows : —* 


‘‘During the reign of Sultan Mahomed Tughlak, from itB 
commencement to its termination, great and eminent men, 
artists and those whose fortunes had been wrecked, came to 
Hindustan, from Iraq, Khorasan, Mawarannahar, Turkistan 
&nd Arabia, in the hopes of receiving kind and beuevolenti 
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treatment from him, and in fact obtained greater favours 
than their most sanguine expectations led them to look for. ” 


It will be manifest from the citations made succes¬ 
sively in the preceding pages, from various historical 
works, that owing to the disruption of the Kingdoms 
of Arabia, Iran, Tarkistan and Khorasan, the high and 
low people of those realms came mostly to India ; and 
more especially the chief persons of those countries, 
during those troublous and disastrous times, had to fly 
to India for the safety of their lives and to avoid dis¬ 
honour from their enemies. Most of such refugees flock¬ 
ed to Delhi and placed themselves under the protection 
of successive monarchs. It has.also been shown that 
during the reigns of the Ghori, Khilji, Tughlak, Syyad, 
Lodi and Mughal emperors, people continued to como 
into Bengal from Delhi aud other parts of India, and 
it is the unanimous verdict of historians that during 
the reign of Sultan Kykobad, owing to the revolution 
of Government, and in the reign of Sultan Mahomed 
Tughlak, on account of his atrocities and the frequent 
recurrence of famines, the whole population of Delhi, 
as it were, came to Bengal. The kings and rulers of 
Bengal ever treated these comers with consideration, 
and provided for each in a manuer suitable to his con¬ 
dition, either by enrolling him in tho State service or 
by granting him rent-free lands. In this way, when 
the immigrants gradually swelled into large numbers, 
they then dispersed over the whole face of tho country 
and fixed their residences and retreats in every part of 
it The members of these foreigners received daily 
accessions from births ; and from the congregations of 
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families, towns, villages and hamlets rose into 
existence. 

The kingdom of Gaur in Bengal had long continued 
Ter y powerful and prosperous, so much so that it had 
no rival in wealth and affluence. The city of Gaur 
was ^tensive and populous. It teemed with noble and 
gh families and persons noted for learning, erudition 
an d genius. A large standing army was also located 
there. All these various classes of people were Musal- 
nians ot foreign origin. The city, moreover, con- 
i:;ined various other classes of Musalmans, such as 
professional men, tradesmen, artizans, &c., &c. In short, 
v. bile there was a Musalman Government, there were 
. il tno necessary appenages thereto, as also men in 
adequate numbers and of sufficient ability to man and 
conduct the machinery of Government, ‘ It would be 
simply preposterous to think that the kings were the 
• .il\ Musalmans in the country, and that they had no 
usalman courtiers or officers ; or even if they had, 

tnat they were only the new Musalman converts of this 
country.* 


■<SL 


• i aJ “v . amS " nlr ‘ ed iately after the above-mentioned evont, the 

mm ar, UlU "-> assumed tbs title of Raja, advanced to Pandua, where 
was groee y »o indues as the restorer of their religion and 
- .vore.gn o{ Bengal; but after being seated on the throne, ho found that 
■ho Mahommcdans in his dominions were so numerous, and so much 
; u?enor m bravery to bis natural subjects, that he judged it requisite to 
i rest them with mildness and affability : ho therefore allowed many of the 
fghan chiefs to retain their estates, and grunted pensions to the learned 
*“ d dovout of that religion. By these means ho enjoyed a quiet and 
Peaceable reign of soven years, and died in the year 794, A.D. 1892.”— 
Bitiory of Bengal, by 0. Stewart, p. 80. 
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The former rulers of Bengal, during tlieir successive 
reigns, directed their best endeavours to induce men 
belonging to their own race and creed to come from all 
parts of the world and settle in their dominions, with 
a view to increase and strengthen their own power and 
position ; and with these men they peopled towns, vil¬ 
lages and hamlets. Moreover, the civil and military 
officers of foreign origin who were appointed by these 
rulers, each had Musalman relations and followers of 
his own. This state of things prevailed throughout 
the very long period that the kingdom of Gaur sub¬ 
sisted ; but on the dissolution and disruption of this 
kingdom at the establishment of the Mughal dominion, 
Gaur became involved in the general ruin ; and its 
population was dispersed in all directions, and each in¬ 
dividual established himself in those villages and rural 
parts where he could get a foothold, and there made 
some shift to maintain himself. Those, who owned free¬ 
hold tenements or the like, remained content with such 
possessions and passed their lives in retirement and 
tranquillity, while those of the military profession who 
were destitute of means took to agriculture to gain 
their subsistence. 

The above particulars have reference to those Musal- 
raans who came to Bengal previous to the country 
coming under the sway of the House of Timur. After 
the supremacy of the Mughals was established, their own 
people began to come to Bengal. Numbers of these 
people, of all descriptions and orders, came from time 
to time, into this country, in various ways and estab¬ 
lished themselves in all the parts, in a manner suitable 
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individual conditions. During the reigns of 
bcse monarchs most of the civil and military func¬ 
tionaries were of foreign origin, and the practice that 
•'oviouslv obtained, of encouraging the settlement of 
the foreign Musalmans of noble and gentle birth, in this 
country, was also followed by the Mughal emperors, 
they, too, caused the learned and the gentry to 
S( ‘^ e * n various parts of the country by granting them 
in ‘‘^adma-ash and jagirs and treating them with 
regard and consideration.* They, moreover, observed 




Akbarnamah^ Vol. Ig tells of the Afgan invasions that were repeat* 
‘-••ily made on the eastern countries (Bengal). When Solaman Shah, the 
j ti er of Bengal, Behar and Orissa, died and was succeeded by Daood 
e i. ’ ar the Great, Mogul Emperor, directed Monaim Khan, Khan 
° mV ^ 0 in the 17th year after His Majesty’s accession 

: M ." i ! j 1 J* © 19th year Khan Khanan invaded Bengal, and the 

fL R * ? a00C ‘ Kh , a, ‘ with his followers fled from Tanda (tho 
,. . Ut ‘° n nc; * r ,01 'h) towards tlie south-east and north of Bengal 

1 Dao&d ''itself flying to Satgaun'or 

. ». Lrv i • i At P u t to death. The people tendered their 

1,4 ission to the Imperial Government nf +v> i 1 i 

>. v i ! , »«uent ot tho Moguls, and thus peace and 

prosperity was established throutrhmif h, , * 

o - u, 1*1 , u £ D0Ufc fc he country—a country which 

• . .1 signaled as tho hot-bed of war from time immemorial on account 
tho confusion and ebstarbanoe which so violently agitated it. 

In the 22nd year, tho deceased Kind’s rww , , 

"t “ “w“! •- *>» <« £££££ 7 "?£££ 

iSHSTSSSS' 1 " »‘“V" 

“• li. it to his own station. In the 23rd year TCli 1 r i ^ pra ^ cra “ nci le 
- M i ■■■■'■ >' that tho people of Bengal had agreed to obev 11 an T repor . tetl to Hls 

"11 'ling therein the way to their prosner tV n lh “ Im l' enal powcr ; 
, - 1 themselves under Uis Majesty-benWnt ^T’ they 

ood a mother with all her adherents and Mahmud Khan and many 
1 !19Ur gent Afghans came under the royal protection 

V:l“ tt . yeW n 0f ' II “ MajeSty ’ a ( V «l- If. Akbank) it is men- 

- .hat when Bengal was invaded for the third time, wise and expert- 
' no. ion were employed to win the hearts of the people with sweet and 
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benignity and generosity in’dealing with the Musal- 
mans of the previous Governments,' and confirmed 
most of them in those grants-in-lands and stipends 
which they formerly enjoyed. The Mughal Emperors 
and Governors, like the former rulers of Bengal, 
introduced into the country people of their own nation 

.attractive speeches, with persuasive eloquenco and with hopeful assur¬ 
ances. By means of words which acted like enchantment, thoy succeeded 1 
in bringing the peoplo to submit to the Emperor. Khnladin Khan first 
swore foalty to the imperial authority, and afterwards Mirza Beg, Jahazi 
Khan and many others proffered, throughproxy, to submit to the Imperial 
• Government. It was agreed that they would give up fighting and go to 
their homes, and then after some time they should appear before the 
Darbar to make good their promise by doing good services. Mirza Beg, 
Khaladin Khan, Wazir Jamil and others presented themselves for the 
promised service as a proof of their declared submission. In the 29th ’ 
year, when Shalibaz Khan was appointed Subadar of Bengal and Sadik 
Khan went from Bengal to the Emperor, Wazir Jamil, Khaladin Khan, 
Furrokh and others who had sworn allegiance, but on account of their 
previous misconduct had always lived in fear, accompanied Sadik Khan in 
the hope to obtain forgiveness through his intercession from His Majesty. 

A.; soon as the news reached His Majesty, Mahandas was sent to direct 
Sadik Khan to return to Bengal and join Wazir Khan then fighting with 
Katloo Khan in Orissa; and to bring the refugees to the Court with hopes 
of imperial forgiveness. He met with Sadik Khan at Tauda, and sent 
him forthwith to join Wazir Khan as desired by His Majesty. Sadik 
sent his son Zalicd to accompany the refugees to tho Court and to afford 
consol..lion to thorn. In due time they reached the capital, and obtaining 
admission into llio imperial presence, received His Majesty’s forgiveness 
and were honoured with various gifts. It is put down again in tho accounts 
of tho same year (Vol. II, Akhamamah) that Masoom Ivhan, one • f the 
powerful grandees of Bengal, was advised to submit, and thereupon did so. 1 
Isa Khan, Zemindar of Sonargram, sent his men to Sadik Khan with 
hopes to obtain the royal forgiveness, and it was settled that Masoom I 
Khan ;hould bo sent to Hcjaz, and he himself should bo a faithful servant ' 
to His Majesty and send one of his near relatives to tho Court gs a hostage, 
together with some choice presents and should return whatever he had 
wrung from the royal army during the battle. His Majesty accopted tho 
aforesaid terms, and, accordingly, Isa Khan despatched to tho capital tho 
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‘ •<A creed, and caused them to be domiciled and settled 
M o\er it, and thereby imparted security and stability 
to their rule.* 

It was not the custom with the Musalman comers to 
ctuin their native lands after a sojourn in this coun- 
u y ; but, on the contrary, it was invariably their prac- 
ih e *° Permanently settle in any part of the country 
t0re tlie y found a place which promised comfort and 
{ cty and where they could obtain means of livelihood. 
There are no evidences on record which disprove 
above facts and assertions, or which show that the 
lativeb oi this country, either from compulsion or free 
’ were converted to Islam, in any appreciable number 

' the c ^ T nnon ‘ S a T n f tho treasures which he had captured. Though 
uo did not scud Masoom Khan to i * , . 1 . 

„ D , , lle Jaz lie put a chock upon his turbulent 

•m«. mischievous tendencies. In tho ,J nn. . 0 . , „ * , , 

P , , oI Vvm , . 1 cno ^Uth year Shah Baz Khan, Subadar of 

Lc> -al, l>y means of loving and , ’ “ 

hearts of tho people and obtained 1 ? , assurances, won the 

oou able to bring tho refractory to 7 r ™ 0 ’ * hU3 K ° WaS Tery 

r- O and prosperity smiled in XT’7*77 8ub, “ ission > and thus 
, ,t;rely left it. aud > and disorders and disturbances 

Koferring to the events that hapi.enel in h, q 7 ,u 
authority states that the people of tho™7 7, y0 “ r ’ h ° Same 

thoroughly faithful and ^ub,, i.-iveand then " * t t ^ e . CUUDtrrbecame 
M subjection. The semindi r “J £ Pro-eo o Orissa was brought 

- hi. U was afforded to them, and £?££*" T T “7 eafe ‘* 
•ion. The sons of Katloo Khan ^tll ^ 7 °^ ,icit suU ' 

hh. Bahadur Ghor, Alif Kluin, Ablul G^TTm 777, Jela ‘ 

< • .od, Malnik Sofemdar, Habib Khan, ^ ’ ,77* 

! a. .chieftains of Bengal, obtained His Majesty’s p’roteetS ““ ‘ UV “‘ 
Ihis system of military service was oerfectlv -is 

••• ili..- Mughalsjani bed h£ 

.. 1 ™ <1 1 e Pf ndaat “ the dl t" Ct ’ t0 which ha tad been first 

.imted; and the late governor, Khan Jahan, being only solicitous 
■ extirpating tho Afghans, allowed them to continue in undisturbed 
?ion. —Ihsiory of Bengal, by 0. Stewart, p, 107.” 
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jit a time, or that the descendants of the kings of Gaur 
or that those Musalmans whose arrival in this country 
is recorded in history or the descendants of such, ever 
quitted Bengal. 

In "ivinu an account of the Musalmans of Mur- 
shidabad, Sir W. W. Hunter,, in his Statistical 
Account of Murshidabad, p. 60, makes an assumption 
in the following words : “ It is said that the great 
Mahommedan families returned to Delhi or to Persia, 
when Bengal became subject to the English."’ Sir \V . 
W. Hunter’s remark on'this point is as erroneous as un¬ 
tenable. It is an obvious fact, that just before the con¬ 
quest of Bengal by the English the Government of the 
land being in a state of disorganization, a strong aud effi¬ 
cient government was most desirable. Therefore, when 
Bengal came under the British rule, which restored 
tranquillity to the country and gave protection to its 
people, the great Mahommedan families could hardly 
be so discontented as to retire to Delhi or to Persia ; 
while the spirit of toleration which is a characteristic 
of the English nation, not only afforded them liberty 
of faith and religion, but allowed them to be governed 
by their own laws and principles. The service of State, 
which causes its subjects to rise in position and wealth, 
attracted the great Mahommedan families to remain 
in Bengal, as, after the English became tho rulers of 
the country, the Mahommedans, up to a recent time, 
used to hold posts of honor and trust and enjoyed a 
great share in tho administration of the country. But 
the introduction of the English language into the 
country, and the prejudice of the Musalmans, which 
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tbft y blindly formed against that language, and lastly 
“‘ )e new system of distributing Government appoint- 
nKntSj deprived them of their former position and 
posts, and ultimately brought them to their present depth 
ot poverty and oblivion. One who has minutely studied 

* history ot the Musalmans of Bengal, will see that the 
; >< at Mahommedan families who came to Murshidabad 
J>m the time of Murshid Kuli Khan, the Nawab 
Nazim of Bengal, are still largely to be found in the 

• owns of Murshidabad, Patna, Purnea, Dacca, Hoog- 

&c., or in the villages of these districts; and that 
Hte Sanads , which were conferred upon them by 
dit' ancient rulers of the country, are still preserved 
‘I the landed property (though split into very small 
pieces) which they received as grants from those 
rulers, is, up to this day, in the possession of their 
a* seen dan ts. It will thus appear that the supposition 
< j >>ir W. W. Hunter with regard to the Musalmans 
of Bengal is quite baseless and unreliable. Such 
being the case it can safely, and without any fear of 
contradiction, be asserted that the ancestors of the 
present Musalmans of this country were certainly those 
Musalmans who came here from foreign parts during 
th< rule of the former sovereigns, and that the present 
generation of Musalmans are the offspring of that 
dominant race who remained masters of the land for 

y ears * Admitting, for the sake of argument, that 
: Musalmans of tho present time are other than the 
descendants of those foreigii Musalman rulers and 
■•smUors, who can then the progeny be of those foreign 
Musalmans and where have they gone to ? Considering 
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that the descendants of only five Brahmins and five 
Sudras who (as is said) originally came to Bengal from 
Kanauj could have multiplied to such an enormous 
extent, that they are to be found everywhere in the 
country, what impossibility is there in supposing that 
the descendants of the innumerable and countless 
Musalmans who came to this country, during long ages, 
have become more numerous than they. 

Having brought the argument to this advanced 
stage, we now trust that. the reader will, with little 
deliberation, be able to perceive how far it could be 
just and right for any person to argue that “ the an¬ 
cestors of the Musalmans of Bengal were the low caste 
Hindus of this country who had embraced Islam.” 

The erroneous opinions expressed in this connec¬ 
tion by Sir W. Hunter and other writers of note have 
been derived from the wrong and groundless theories 
promulgated by Mr. H. Beverley in the following 
statement in his Census Report of Bengal for 1872, 
[p. 132, para. 348]:— 


“But probably the real explanation of the immense pre¬ 
ponderance of the Musa!man religious element in this portion of 
the delta is to be found in the conversion to Islam of the nu¬ 
merous low castes which occupied it. The Mahommedans were 
ever ready to make conquests with the Koran as with the 
sword. Under Sultan Jalal-ud-din, for instance, it is said that 
the Hindus were persecuted almost to extermination. The 
exclusive caste system of Hinduism, again, naturally encour¬ 
aged the conversion of the lower orders from a religion nnder 
which they were no better than despised outcastes, to one 
which recognized all men as equals. It is not clear, indeed^ 
that this conversion of the lower castes was more general in 
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art of the country of which we are treating than else- 
^he 1 , though of course the greater number of Mahom- 
medans located between Gaur and Ghoragliat adds probability 
to the supposition. History is unfortunately silent on this 
subject of conversion But that conversion was very largely 
carried on in Bengal, appears not only probable, but is the 
' 1' explanation of the large numbers of Mahommedans found 
b°re in the present day who occupy the same social position as 
H> *ir Hindu neighbours.” 


* * * * 

T?c.ra. 352. “ In Bengal, however, it was not so There the 

us ilman invasion found Hinduism resting on weak and uncer¬ 
tain foundations, with but a feeble hold over the minds and 
alToctions of the great bulk of the inhabitants. The Aryan ele- 
! - " l, ’b 80 ^ ai ^ lom displacing the indigenous children of the soil, 
*nl} able to hold its own by frequent importations of fresh 
• coil fiom Upper India. The Hindu religion itself was of a 
i i and moi e degraded type, being driven to assimilate and 
] f . le iai J )atous practices and superstitions of the aborigines 
■ Inch it sought to embrace within its folds. At the same time 
i -.i.. luge masses found themselves occupying the position of 
/” s to a superior race who had overcome them by brute physical 
craft,and in whose social system no place could be found for them. 
Tn iy were merely the hewers of wood and drawers of water for a 
ct of masters in whose eyes they were unclean beasts and alto¬ 
gether abominable. Hemmed i„ by the sea, it was no longer 
e " t0 tkeu1 t0 retire further before the face of their pursuers, 
*'" n had the A, y ana ever entered Bengal in sufficient force to 
dl e ^em to such an extreme measure. Butwhen,in their turn, 
tiir Musalmau conquerors of Hindustan invaded the lower delta 
ith ‘be sword and Koran, it may well be conceived that they 
eve not altogether unwelcome. At any rate, they brought 
b them a religion and social system under which, instead of 
' mg a despised and outcaste race, the semi-amphibious abori- 
s Bengal might occupy a rival, if not an equal, position 
.hat of their late masters. We ..'in imagine that very little 
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persecution was required to change the faith of these miserable 
helots of Bengal. Persecution has rarely, if ever, succeeded of 
its own innate force to establish any religion. The times and 
circumstances of the country must demand the revolution be¬ 
fore it can be brought about by persecution alone. In Behar it 
was unsuccessful because Hinduism was strong enough to repel 
it. In Bengal Hinduism succumbed, and the great mass of the 
people embraced the faith of Mahammad simply to escape from 
their ignoble position under the Hindu system.” 

Para. 353.—“If further proof were wanted of the position that 
the Musalmans of the Bengal delta owe their origin to conver¬ 
sion rather than to the introduction of foreign blood, it seems to 
be afforded in the close resemblance between them and their 
fellow-countrymen who still form the low castes of Hindus. 
That both are originally of the same race seems sufficiently 
clear, not merely from their possessing identically the same 
physique, but from the similarity of the manners and customs 
which characterise them.” 


* * * * 


Para. 354. — “ But place a Chandal or a Rajbunsee and a 
Bengali Musalman together, and were it not for some peculiarity 
of dress or the mode of cutting the hair, it would be difficult to 
distinguish the one from the other. The probability is they are 
one and the same race, and only within the last few centuries 
have they ceased to profess the same religion. ” 

We are surprised at the hypothesis of Mr. Beverley, 
which are, as he himself professes, quite unsupported 
hy historical evidences. It is admitted on all hands 
that history is the only authentic record whereby we 
may become acquainted with the past events and oc¬ 
currences of the world, and both greater and lesser 
events and significant and insignificant incidents are 
particularised therein. Wherefore, in the absence of 
all proof from the history of any nation whatever, in 
regard to the theories of Mr. Beverley, we are quite 
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^^ ,le to acce P t their accuracy. If it be maintained, 
ior the sake of controversy, that the events of those 
unes are not fully and comprehensively recorded in 
history, or that the mention of circumstances like these 
have been omitted either willfully or by oversight or 
rom some other cause, our answer to this would be 

' Tit iS 110 P ° rti0n ° f the M 'isalman period of 
■ ,i ■' , U . < ven ts are not fully and faithfully chronicled 
eu Uhtoiies. When events far less important than 
oa, le ouei to by Mr. Beverley, such as the particulars 
the reign of Sultan Mahmood, are fully narrated in 
the histones what then could prevent the historians 

,• 11 ' . e,, ° I IU ” suc h a comparatively noteworthy 
c rcumstance as the conversion of the Hindus of Bengal 
under the compulsion of their Musalman conquerors ? 

lad the facts asserted by Mr. Beverley been true, and 
he mention of them been omitted in the formed his- 
ones rom any cause whatever, they would have surely 

been taken some notice of in -u xi 

, , ,, ~ m those written at the com¬ 
mand of the Emperor Akbar 0 „„i il a . 

Arm ■ in ti • v0ai , such as the Tabaquat-i- 

Akoari and the like, in which th,, t e n. • 

cn Ul e accounts of the reigns 
ot all the former sovereigns d , , . v , 

. . , , ., . 1 , Kns ot Bengal are chronicled 

iu minute detail. , Akbar is nnim,, n • i i , 
i m „ , ,. ,, ' universally considered to 

be a monarch free from all religious prejudice. Never. 
B Mess, neither the historical works written under the 
direction o this emperor nor the annals of any other 

S lend a °y support to the theories advanced by 
Mi. Beverley. He has stated that when the Musalmans 
gaoled Lower Bengal with the sword and the Koran 
- o\\cr oi deis of Hindus in this country were tho 
D Jocts of despite and contempt by the higher classes ; 
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tat they were in a very degraded condition 
they had no position in society, and that they “ cut 
wood and drew water ” for their masters ; and for these 
reasons were easily converted to Islam by the force of 
the sword and the Koran . But this statement is open 
to objection ; since if the lower orders of the Hindus 
were compelled to embrace Islam, how was it possi¬ 
ble for the higher classes, who held a position of rivalry 
with the Musalmans, to have escaped from the rigours 
of compulsory proselytism and to have adhered to their 
own creed in this country ? Had the Musalman con¬ 
querors, holding the Koran in one hand and the sword 
in the other, forced the native people to submit to the 
yoke of Islam, then, as sure as the night follows the day, 
they would have converted to their own creed the higher 
orders ot the Hindus equally with the lower classes. 

I cite below the opinions of other Christian writers, 
which belie the assertions of Mr. Beverley as imputing 
wholesale proselytizing principles to the Musalman 
conquerors of Bengal, and also bring to light his lam¬ 
entable errors and even the unfairness involved in such 
assertions. Thus the reader will perceive that it was 
commonly the practice with the Musalman conquerors 
everywhere to leave the people of any country they 
conquered to their own creed and custom, and not to 
interfere with their modes of life. The celebrated author, 
Mr. Godfrey Higgins, who is a great authority on tho 
subject, writes as follows :— 

* * * * * 

“ In the countries conquered by the Caliphs, the peaceable 
inhabitants, whether Greeks, Persians, Sabeans, or Hindoos, 
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pat to the sword as the Christians have 
the conquest was terminated, were left in the peace¬ 
able possession of their properties and religion.” 


John Davenport has written, in liis work entitled 
Apology for Mahomed and the Koran , that “ the Musal- 
nian conquerors of India, after committing some acts 
hostile to the free exercise of other religions, left alone 
the temples of that civilized and prosperous country.” 

Another writer, in an article headed, “ Islam as a 
I olitical System, ” which appeared in the Journal East 
and West, has stated :— 


Islam has never interfered with the dogmas of any faith, 
never persecuted, never established an Inquisition, never 
aimed at proselytism. It offered its religion, but never en¬ 
forced it.” 

A spirit the very reverse of this (intolerance),” remarks 
the same author, M is evinced in every page of the history of 
Islam, in every country to which it has exteuded ; so that in 
Palestine a Christian poet (Lamartine) has exclaimed twelve 
centuries after the events to which we are referring, ‘The 
Mahometans are the only tolerant people on the face of the 
earth ; and an English traveller (Slade) reproaches them with 
being too tolerant.” 

Let the reader remark well that all these impartial 
opinions ol ( hristian judges are contradictory to the 
hollow assertions of Mr. Beverley. 

It now remains to examine the question as to the low- 
caste Hindus ot this country turning Musalmans from 
their having no place in respectable Hindu society, and 
owing to there being a general equality of position and 
absence of gradations among the Musalman community. 
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Every rational mind can well conceive that there is 
no earthly temptation, however strong, that can seduce 
one from the religion of his father and induce him to 
embrace any other religion. However mean and low a 
person s condition in life may be, ho holds his faith 
dearer than all worldly lucre. If Mr. Beverley’s conjec¬ 
tures were right, all the Hindus, high caste and low, 
would have equally forsaken their religion and embraced 
Islam, during the Musalman supremacy, in order to 
secure worldly advantages; and thus of the followers of 
the Hindu faith who are countless in this country at the 
present day, scarcely any could be found ; or if some of 
them would have nevertheless remained in some remote 
and isolated part of the country, these remnants would 
surely have yielded to the evangelic persuasions of the 
missionaries, and would have been tempted to embrace 
Christianity for the sake of finding education and train- 
in_, in crvi ization and also the means of livelihood by 
the help of those missionaries, and furthermore to 
secure that equality of position which, from a religious 
pomt of view, is deemed to exist just as much among 
the Ghustian people as among the followers of Islam. 

Mi . Bt i erley s opinion, that even a low-caste Hindu, 

on COnV r S10n t0 Islam > attains to a position of 
equa! y wit the generality of Musalmans, simply 
betrays his ignorance of the customs of the Musalmans. 
From a religious point of view, of course, all Musal- 
mans stand on a footing of equality. But according to 
usage and customs the social position and the family 
rank of a man do not become altered by the change of 
religion. In fact the social position of a Musalman 
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comoit exactly corresponds to the station he held 
previous to his conversion, and he can associate with 
onl} . such Musahnans as belong to the same station as 
he himself; a low-caste person on his embracing Islam, 
is not allowed to hold familiar intercourse or claim 
equality with high-born Musalmans, nor can a Hindu 
of superior caste, upon his conversion to Islam, marry 
iuto a respectable Musalman family. Rigid and scru¬ 
pulous regard has ever been paid by the Musahnans 
to social position and family dignity. 

Regarding the features and physique, habits and 
characteristics of the Bengal Musahnans, Mr. Beverley 
has written that it one of these Musalmans be contrast¬ 
ed with a Chandala or Rajbansi, no difference can 
be perceived between them except in their dress and 
the cut ot their iiair. We shall show, in a subsequent 
chapter treating ot the ethnological features and charac¬ 
teristics of the Musalmans, how far this statement is 
correct, but here we point out. that the countenance 
and appearance of the Musalmans of Bengal remark¬ 
ably differs from that of the Hindus of this country and 
is generally better than theirs. 

Europeans have travelled through Arabia and Ajam 
under disguise, and have been taken by the natives 
of those countries either for Arabs or Ajams. For 
instance, in the accounts of the travels of the celebrated 
traveller, Sir Richard Burton, which were published, 
together with his portrait in Arabic costume, in the 
Illustrated London News of November 1st, 1890, it 
is related that he travelled through Africa and Arabia 
under the assumed name of Shaik Abdullah. He had 
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ly imitated the Arabic tongue and tone, 
and so effectually adapted his manners and habits, mien 
and air to those of the Arabs, that none of them sus¬ 
pected him of being an alien. Mr. Henry Palmer 
' Arabic Professor of Cambridge University, stated that 
when he travelled in Arabia in Musalman guise, no one 
ever detected him. Very recently an Englishman went 
in disguise into Afghanistan and performed for fivo 
years the functions of Imam in the Cathedral Mosque 
of Herat; but no one could, during this long time, 
detect that he was a Christian and not a Musalman. 

Thus when by a little imitation and temporary as¬ 
sumption of disguise, differences and distinctions can be 
so fully obliterated, it is no wonder then, if Mr. Beverlev 
has failed to perceive any difference between the Hindus 
and Musalmans of this country whose families have 
lived in Bengal for centuries, and whose food, habits 
costume and dialect have undergone a material change 

Without having recourse to historical evidence and 
to the indications afforded by features and habits, mere 
conjecture is sufficient to lead us to the conclusion * 
that it is owing to the country remaining under Musal- 
man sway for nearly six hundred years that Musal- 
inans are now to be found here in such overwhelming 
numbers. Likewise it would be more consistent with 
reason to think that the comparatively larger numbers 
of Musalmans that inhabit the district of Maldali 
within which lie the ruins of Gaur and the adjacent 
districts, are the descendants of the population of that 
old Musalman capital. The Musalman capital in 
Bengal was first at Gaur. The capital was subsequently 
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oved to Rajmabal. From Rajinahal it was removed 
to Dacca, and from Dacca to Moorsbidabad. A vast 
number of Musalmans will be found in all these districts 
and the surrounding ones. It also appears from this 
that probably all these Musalmans, or at least the 
major portion of them, are the descendants of the ruling 
races who successively governed these countries.* 


4 During the Mahommedan rule Ghor, Tanda, Rajmahal, Dacca and 
Murshidabad woro respectively tho capitals of Bengal, and this accounts 
for a larger number of Musatman population of these places as they 
settled in largo numbers in tho neighbourhood of their capitals,-Sarkar 
Ghoraghat, which now forms tho districts of Bogra, Denajporo and 
Jlungporo and its vicinity, Julpaigoory, etc. ; and Sarkar Satgaon, com¬ 
prising 24-Parganas, Nadia and Hoogly; Sarkar Fatehabad and Sarkar 
Bagla, which includes Jessore, Faridpur, Bakergupgo and Dacca; and 
Sarkar Sonargawn, now called Tipperah and Nawakhali 1 abound with 
Habommodau population, tho cause of which Akbamamah itself refers 
to tho migration of a very largo number of Mahommedans to the 
above-mentioned placos. 

Akbamamah, Vol. 11, relatos that whou Monom Khan, Khan la.-..,-.. 

•onquered Bengal in the 19th year of His Majesty’s reign, according to 

His Majesty’s order, Daod Shah, King of Bengal, with his followers fled 
to Satgaun, and tho chiefs and tho grandees of Bengal with thoir adher¬ 
ents fled to Sonargram, Ghoraghat and Fatehabad. Thus each nartv 
le t tho capital and fled in different directions (for safety), khan 
Khauan, conjoin y with Raja Todannal, took possession of Tanda, the 
then capital of Bengal, and began to administer tho country and sent 
the victorious army away into the neighbourhood in different directions 
all over Bengal. Mahommcd Kooli Khan and others wore seuttoSat- 
fran, Majno IChan and others to Ghoraghat, to suppress the insurrec¬ 
tion and disturbances that were raging there, and Morad Kliau and 
others to Fatehabad and Bogla to establish peace and order there -“and 
Itemad Khan with others was appointed to subdue Sonaigaun and to sup¬ 
press tho disturbances and disorders that might be prevailing there This 
war between the Imperial army and tho armies of tho Cluefs of Bengal 


1 Or. Blochmann’s contribution to tho Uistonj of litnyal. 
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We cannot say whether Mr. Beverley has any ulte¬ 
rior object in exposing the Musalmans to contempt 
and ridicule by publishing such unjust opinions and 



continued for n few years. At last, however, the people of Bengal sought 
for protection and swore allegianco. Their prayers woro granted and 
protection was given to them. It was ordered that thoy should estab¬ 
lish thomselves whero they were and that jagirs for thoir maintenance 
should bo settled on them. On account of the residence of these protect¬ 
ed chiefs, the districts of Bogra, Pabna-Denajpore, Jalpaigoory. Rnng- 
pore, Bakergunge, Maimansingh, Dacca, Tipporah, Noakahli, Chat<mon 
Twenty-four Parganas, Hoogly, Nadia, Farridpore and Jessore abound 
with a Mahommedan population. The reason why Maldah and its 
adjacent (countries), Pmjshahi, Purnea, Rajmahal, and their neighbouring 
places and Mursludabad teem with a Mahommedan population is this- 
that these places formed respectively the capitals of the Mahommedan 
krag3 and Nazims of Bengal. It appears from tho verdict and testimony of 
history that the Mahommedans of Assam are not tho descendants of the 
native converts of the place. Although they resemble tho native Assam¬ 
ese to n considerable extent in appearance, language, manners and customs, 
they are not the original inhabitants of Assam. (Sec History of Ass nn, 
written by a follower of Mir Jumla, Subadar of Bengal, when the latter 
invaded and conquered Assam under the Imperial order from Aurang- 

U ' 3 8tate , d “ 34 ° [ tb ° said History that Hussain Shah, King 
of Bengal, marched towards Assam with twenty thousand horse ami foot 
and innumerable boats. The King of Assam left his dominion and fled 
towards the mountainous regions of the land. Hussain Shah left his son 
with most of to. army to rule over tho country. When the rainy season 
p V “ n , CW an ' ,o ways of communication were overfloododand stopped, the 
itaja descended from the mountains, and, in collusion with his people who 
had sworn allegiance to the victorious party, imprisoned the Prince with his 
c lie s an o ewers. o present Mahommedans of Assam, it is alleged, 

0 ~ ° T , ° 088eU aat3 of t ^ ese captives from among Hussain Shah’s 
armies. 10 an nor a i s that it is through intermarriages between these 
cap nos .IK 10 ssamese that thoir children adopted the manners and 
customs of the natives, and are Mahommedan only in name. They like to 
Defriend the natives more than the Mahommedans, and are more inclined 
to tho Assamese than to the followers of Islam. And the Mahommedans 
who migrated and settled in Assam were allowed to say their namaz 
(prayers) and perform their but not to cry their sacred azan, 

nor to chant the Holy Koran 





lamentable conjecture and imaginary suspicions as he 
has done ; but what we believe is that finding the 
Musalmans in overwhelming numbers in Bengal, and 
being ignorant of the actual cause of this increase in 
their numbers, he has advanced whatever theories he 
pleased to account for it. 

We lament that during the regime of the most just 
and' popular Government of Britain, a Government 
which has not its equal in. the universe, the feelings of 
such vast multitudes of its loyal Musalman subjects 
should be allowed to be hurt by their being unjustly 
held up to ridicule before the whole world, and, more¬ 
over, that such whimsical and defamatory statements 
which scandalize these Musalmans and injure their 
feelings should be placed on public record to put them 
to shame and make them contemptible in the eyes of 
the world. 

We humbly but most earnestly implore the paternal 
Government to repair the wrong done to us Musalman 
subjects through the public writings of Mr. Beverley; 
and solicit that the question at issue, viz., that of our 
origin and ancestry be thoroughly inquired into with 
the help of the light afforded by history and that the 
results of such investigation may be placed on record. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Traits and Characteristics of the Chief 
Musalman Families in Bengal. 

Another proof of the existence of noble and hio-h 
Musalman families in Bengal is that during the supre¬ 
macy of the Ghori, Khilji, Mughal and other Musalman 
dynasties in India, the practice was that high and 
responsible officers and persons of distinction were 
granted Jagirs, Al-tamgha, Aima and Madadi-md’dsh 
jy the State, in lieu of the payment of their salaries and 
stipends in cash. As a rule, Jagirs and Al-tamgha used 
to be granted to civil and military officers, and Aimas 
and Madadi-ma ash to learned men, spiritual leaders, and 
persons o noble descent. Jagirs were granted nomi- 
na ^ or 1 e » buf as most of the State appointments 
were conferred on the heirs of the late incumbents 
consequently the Jagirs became hereditary in the family! 
Aimas and Madadt-ma’dsh were granted in perpetuity 
chiefly to persons of noble birth and to holy men. 
Besides t ose grants, rent-free tenements used to be 
assigned by Government for the maintenance of hoh 
shrines, mosques, and other religious establishments 
It should bo here noted that in those times much 
circumspection was exercised and strictness observed in 
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?TOg gi m to land being granted free of rent ; as from 
very early ages it has been the prerogative of royalty 
to possess certain proprietary rights in the lands within 
the kingdom, and the former sovereigns depended for 
their personal expenses as well as for those of the 
administration exclusively upon the revenues derived 
from these lands. For this reason, such grants of land 
as deprived the Crown of its proprietary rights were 
never made except under actual and special require¬ 
ments ; and consequently these grants were made by 
Government only in cases of absolute necessity to 
persons of great distinction, of admitted holiness and for 
the maintenance of shrines. The rules and practices 
related in the Ain-i-Akbari regarding Sayiirghals are 
given below in a condensed form. 

The kind-hearted Emperor (Akbar), by the wisdom 
given to him by God, reserved the grants of subsistence 
allowances and Madadi-md’dsh for four kinds of men, 
viz.:— 

“ (1) Those persons who have devoted themselves to the 
service of God and have withdrawn from all worldly concerns, 
and are engaged, day and night, in the search after true 
knowledge. 

“ (2) Those men of pious resignation who, overcoming vici¬ 
ous tendencies of human nature, have turned their faces from 
society. 

“ (3) Men who are destitute of means and incapable of 
making shift for themselves. 

“(4) Men of respectability and good birth who, having 
improvidently and imprudently learnt no profession, are 
unable to provide for themselves.” 

Subsistence allowances paid in cash are termed 
Ozeefa , and the grants in land are called Madadi-mcCash. 





v, these two forms, millions have already been given 

away by the Imperial Government. 


The- SagurgMls of the Afghans were separated from 
the Khalasa 01 Oiown lands, and orders were issued 
to the effect that all those who possessed five hundred 
bighas or more should relinquish their hold upon those 
lands, unless their titles were reviewed and ratified by 
the Emperor in person. 

Another order was passed that the excess of all lands 
beyond one hundred bigahs, if left unspecified in the 
Furmans, should be reduced to its two-fifths and the 
difference of three-fifths should be resumed and con¬ 
verted to Crown land, the Eranian and Tooranian 
widows alone being exempted from the operation of 
this regulation. 

It was further ruled that such of the Jagir holders 
as might be found to occupy lands other than those 
constituting their Jagirs, may each of them be granted 
out of these new lands such a portion as to be equi¬ 
valent to three-fourths of his relinquished Jagir. 

During the ministry of Azd-ud-Dawlah, it was ordain¬ 
ed that ii a Sagurghul was held by more than one 
person and had not been divided and partitioned accord¬ 
ing to the terms of the Farman, the Sadar should, of 
his ow n motion, in the event of the death of any of the 
partners, proceed to make a proper division of the 
Sagurghul, and keep the share of the deceased partner 
annexed to the Crown land until the appearance of 
rightful heirs. The Sadar was, moreover, vested with 
the power to grant releases for holdings up to fifteen 
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L^A^ain, when it transpired that holders of one hun¬ 
dred bighas or less were guilty of dishonesty, orders 
were given for the Sadar to produce these grantees in 
person before the royal presence. Further orders were 
afterwards passed that the Sadar should, with the con¬ 
currence of Abul Fazl, either increase or retrench 
these grants. 

The general rule was that Sayurghdls should con¬ 
sist of one-half of tilled and the other half of cultivable 
lands, but if otherwise, one-fourth of the whole might 
be retrenched and a cash allowance made in lieu of the 
remainder. The rate of revenue per bigha varies in 
the different parts but is never less than a rupee.* 

The following statement will show the varieties and 
descriptions of Lakluraj or rent-free tenures, held by 
the gentry and nobility, in most of the districts of 
Bengal, as originally under such rules and restrictions 
as have been mentioned above. 


Descriptions of Lakhiraj Tenures. 


Varieties of Lakhi- 
raj Tenures. 

Particulars of 
Holders. 

i 

Nature of the Tenures. 

Jagir 

Musalmans and 
Hindus. 

Used to be granted for the 
life term of the holder for 
bearing any office or as 
remuneration for service. 

Al-tnincrha 

Ditto 

Granted in perpetuity. 

Mudadi-ma’ash ... 

Musalmans ... 

Granted exclusively to spi¬ 
ritual guides, Syyads and 
high-born Musalmans. 

Aima 

Ditto 

For religious leaders, spiri 
tual guides and Syyads. 


* Note on the Cadrs of Akbar’a reign. 
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Description of Lakhir aj Tenures — continued. 


Varieties of Lakhi- 
raj Tenures. 

Particulars of 
Holders. 

Maskan 

Muealmaus 

Nazoorat 

Ditto 

Khankah 

Ditto 

Fakiran 

Ditto 

Nazri Dargah 

Ditto 

Nazri-Imamain or 

Ditto 

Tazia-dari. 

Zamin-i-Masjid ... 

Ditto 

Nazri Hazrat 

Ditto 

Kharchi Mosafiran 

Ditto 

Maruramati Maajid 

Ditto ... 

&c. 


Ma-A'fi 

Ditto 

Piran 

Ditto 

Khyrat or Khyrati 

Ditto 

Kharij Jama 

Hindus and 

Minhai 

Musalmans. 

Ditto 

Brabmatter 

Hindus 

Mehtran 

Ditto 

Maleck and Malea- 

Musalmans and 

kana. 

Hindus. 

Debatter 

Ditto 

Shewatter 

Ditto 

Sooraj Parbat 

Hindus 

Inam 

Musalmans and 
Hindus. 

Munkar 

Ditto 


Nature of the Tenures. 


For the erection of habita¬ 
tions, &c. 

Granted to spiritual guides, 
Syyads and venerable holy 
men. 

For the erection of Khankah. 
For mendicants. 

For the maintenance of a 
shrine. 

For the celebration of the 
Moharram. 

For the current expenses of 
a mosque. 

For the performance of cer¬ 
tain oblations. 

For hospitality to wayfarers. 
For the maintenance of a 
mosque. &c, 

For the subsistence of nobly- 
born MuBalmans. 

For spiritual guides and 
learned men, &c. 

For Musalmans in destitute 
circumstances. 

This tenure pertains both to 
Hindus and Musalmans. 
Ditto. 

Specially for Brahmans. 

For Hindus other than 
Brahmans. 

Pertains both to Hindus and 
Musalmans. 

For the maintenance of 
Hindu shrines. 

Ditto. 

For the maintenance of 
Hindu shrines. 

Given as a reward for service 
both to Hindus and Musal- 
mans. 

Ditto. 
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sides the varieties detailed in the above statemen 
Lere are many other kinds of Lakhiraj in Bengal, which 
are known by different names in different districts. 
But of the whole nomenclature, the terms Al-tamgha 
Aima , Madadi-md* ash and Jagir signify royal grants. 

Aima tenures are peculiar to Bengal, and are no¬ 
where else to be found ; thus indicating that they form 
the grants exclusively made by the Kings of Gaur. 

The verbal meaning of the term Aima is subsistence 
or maintenance, but technically it signifies a Jagir 
granted by the king, to an especially deserving and 
venerable person. Grants bearing this designation 
pertain exclusively to the Syyads, holy men, venerable 
persons, and tho leaders of the Musalman religion. 
Or, speaking more generally, lands granted by the 
Kings of Bengal to the religious and spiritual leaders 
of the Musalmans were termed Aimas . Of Aimas, 
again, there are two subdivisions, — one is free from 
assessment, and the other is very lightly assessed. 
Both the kinds, however, form royal grants. A very 
small remnant of the rent-free Aimas now exist, for 
most of these were resumed during the rigimi of the 
Mughal dynasty and then resettled for low rates with 
their former owners. The difference between Lakhiraj 
or rent-free tenures granted by the Kings of Gaur 
and those granted by the Mughal Emperors is merely 
nominal, freehold tenements bestowed by the Kings of 
Gaur on holy persons, learned men and religious 
guides, were designated Annas; w r hile similar grants 
made by the Mughal Emperors were termed Madadi- 
ma dsh . Aima tenures are chiefly to be found in those 
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in which the ancient noble Musalman families 
lived. There are twenty-five such districts in 
namely :— 


Again 


Murshitlabad. 

Nuddea. 

2 l-Perganahs. 

Khoolna. 

Jessore. 

Burdwan. 

Hughly. 

Midnapore. 

Birbhoom. 

Bankoorah. 

Deenajpore. 

Bajshahi. 

Rangpore. 

, there are 700 lots of Aimas in the district of 


(14) 

(15) 

(16) 

(17) 

(18) 

(19) 

( 20 ) 
( 21 ) 
( 22 ) 

(23) 

(24) 

(25) 


Bogra. 

Pabna. 

Darjeeling. 

Jalpaiguri. 

Dacca. 

Faridpore. 

Bakarganj. 

My men singh. 

Chittagong. 

Noakliolly. 

Tipperah. 

Maldali. 


Marshidabad; in Rajshahi, Bagha and Nattore there are 
large numbers of Aima lots ; in Bogra there are 694 
lots ; in Burdwan 1,705 lots ; in Hughly 894 lots ; in 
Bakarganj the number is somewhat smaller, but has not 


been ascertained precisely ; in Midnapore there are 12 
lots ; in 24-Perganahs 16 lots ; and in Maldah, Deenaj¬ 
pore, Noakholly there are some lots also, but their exact 
number has not been learnt. It is evident from the 
above accounts that there are the largest numbers of 
Aima lots in the districts of Murshidabad, Burdwan, 
Hughly, Maldah, Rajshahi and Bogra, namely, the 
districts adjoining Gaur. But even in these districts 
Aimas lie chiefly in such parts as are elevated and free 
from damp, and where the soil is hard and compact, but 
rarely in such places as are marshy or sandy or subject 
to river floods. Again, with regard to the three ancient 
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^ ;ions of Bengal, namely, Rarh, Barind and Bang, 
Aimas are to be found mostly in Barb, less in 
Barind and rarely in Bang. 

After tlie conquest of Bengal by Akbar, when the 
land-settlement of the country was made by Rajah Todar 
most ot the Aimas were, under the rules of 
a y u vghdl , converted to domain lands ; and, subse¬ 
quently, during the administrations of the Nazims, 
Murshid Ivuli Khan and Nawab Kasim Ali Khan, 
Anna lands were again resumed and then permanently 
settled for low rents with their former possessors. 

enceforth these lightly assessed tenements came to be 
called Annas . The general rate of Government revenue 
tor Ainui lands is three bighas per rupee. 

feii W. Hunter has written in his Statistical Account 
of M urshidabad that the real difference between a cessed 
Aima and Lakhiraj is very slight. Aimas were granted 
exclusively to the Musalmans, and although revenue 
Inis been levied upon them, yet the rates fixed are 
' f r y ^ ow au( l nominal. The same author has written in 
is account of Rajshahi that in this district there are 
Annas in Nattore and Bagha. All these were granted 
h y tllG former rulers chiefly to the learned men of the 
Musalmans and to their holy men, spiritual guides, 
aim religious leaders, and for charitable purposes; 
those grants date from times far remote from the dewani 
administration ; and the proprietary rights vested by 
t e grants are both hereditary and transferable. 

Besides the Annas, Madadi-ma'dsh and other varieties 
of L ilhiraj tenures, as detailed in the foregoing state¬ 
ment, are very numerous in Bengal; and although their 
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^xact amount is not known, yet from the statistical 
accounts it is very clear that it is very large. 

When the government of these provinces fell under 
the sovereign control of the British nation, then, ac¬ 
cording to Regulation XIX of 1793 of this Government, 
all Lakhiraj tenements exceeding ten bighas, with re¬ 
gard to which the occupiers failed to produce royal 
Sanads were resumed. Under the operation of this 
Regulation many bond fide grants, for which the Sanads 
were not forthcoming, were converted to domain lands. 

Afterwards Regulation XXXYII of 1793 was passed 
for the resumption of life-term and other kinds of 
Lakhiraj tenures, other than those forming royal grants, 
and also such as might be dated earlier than 1765 A.D., 
of which the occupiers might be in possession of Sanads , 
and of which they should have acquired the possession 
by fair means before the above-mentioned year, and 
which had not been previously assessed by the British 
authorities for more than its usual revenue. 

Finally, Regulation II of 1819 A.D., for the resump¬ 
tion ol Lakhiraj lands, gave the death-blow to these 
tenures. It was laid down in section 28 of this 
Regulation that no Farman of the Emperors of Delhi, 
nor any Sanad , or Parwana of any Wazir, Xawab, or 
Rajah, shall be considered valid ground for title, unless 
such documents can be verified from official records 
and their genuineness attested to by living witnesses, 
and that they shall not be accepted as valid merely 
because of other attestations which they may contain. 

Under the operations of the Regulations noticed 
above, more especially those of the last-mentioned, 
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tbe La ;khiraj tenements underwent resumption; 
and it is surprising, indeed, that in spite of these sweep- 
Measures, such numerous Musalman 
Lakhimj tenures should still continue to exist in these 
provinces. 

But let us pause here to ask those who are opposed 
to our views, whether all these countless Lakhiraj 

"ivelw b [ theif V6ry nature P ertain exclu- 

•ively to the Mu sal mans) are not standing memorials 

, ,^ UalIy c °«ntless, high, and noble Musalman families 
Z, '? cou 1 ntl 7» belonging to by-gone generations? We 
, ai “ taln that no one can affirm the contrary. Let us 
"■ther ask whether it is possible that the lines of 
cscent of all those countless families could have 
become extinct? and if not, where are their de~ 

,, U an(:s ’ b u °t bi Bengal ; and who are they, if not 
. 1M P reseQ t generation of the Musalmans of this 
,?' ,ry ^ e are afraid that any candid reply given 

. . above questions would hut confute the declared 
opinion of those who oppose our views. 

Bet it be remembered that those Lakhiraj and Aima 
tenures which were peculiar to the Musalmans are not 
.V at P resent iQ their possession. The fact is that, on 
°' 10 hand ’ ruin having overtaken the ancient Musal- 
manfamihes, and, on the other hand, the auction rules 
■; °7 ernme nt being in active operation, these tenures 

become alienated from their original owners 
• • ei by public auction by Government or by private 
n .', eS by Biemselves, and gradually men of different 

.’', l ° nS and creeds have acquired possession of the 
Estates of the Musalmans. 
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Another proof of the same kind is that most 
perga nabs, villages, and hamlets in this country bear 
Musalman names; thus denoting clearly that their 
Ta-ahhuddars and owners were at one time Musalmans. 
Formerly it was the custom for landed estates and 
llakas to be called after the names of their owners and 
also to be entered under the same names in the 
Government registers. For instance, Perganah-i Bar- 
bakabad, Perganah-i Zafaru Jal, Perganah-i Jawar 
Ibrahim, Perganah-i Barbak, Perganah-i Solaman Shahi, 
Haveli Sherpore, Azmat Shahi Perganah, Hosain Ujl 
ana numerous other such names are borne by perganahs 
and villa 0 es in this country. This sort of nomen¬ 
clature sufficiently shows that all such estates originally 
belonged to the Musalmans, and as these appellations 
bear strong resemblance to the names of the Khilji and 
Ghori Amirs, the presumption is strong that the owners 
ot these estates were the Amirs and nobles of those 
times. It was evidently owing to the residence of 
these landlords and llakadars on their estates that the 
location ol high Musalman families in the rural parts 
received an impetus. Another reason for gentle and 
noble families preferring to reside in the country was 
that the rural population were less subject than the 
urban population to the dangers and disasters that 
usually attend revolutions and violent changes of Gov¬ 
ernment. It is the result of these causes combined 

* The Government of tho Afghans in Bengal cannot be said to have 
been monarchical, bat nearly resembled tho feudal system introduced by 
the Goths and Vandals into Europe. Bukhtyar Khilji and tho succeeding 
conquerors made choice of a certain district as their own domain: tho 
other districts wero assigned to tho inferior chiefs, who subdivided tho 
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ligli and low born Musalmans at present form so 
'Argo a section of the rural population of this country. 

Traces that still exist in almost every village and 
camlet of tombs, sepulchres, monasteries, shrines and 
mosques, endowed with thousands of bigiias of La/chiraj 
iands, of which an insignificant portion only alone sur- 
Mves for its legitimate purpose, indicate the existence, 
some remote period, of illustrious and saintly Musal- 
mans in those places. 


m Note. 

Baring tho times of the Musalman rulers the land of Bengal 
J as divided into two descriptions : one was tho “ Crown land's,” 
110 rcvell «cs of which were administered by the Government, 
and whicl ‘ were denominated the “ Khalasa lands;” and the' 
° l aer of lands belonged to the nobles and patricians as 
constituting their Jagirs. The income proceeding from 
'-■'.alasa lands during Akbar’a time amounted to Its. G3,03,T52, 
■c d that proceeding from Jagir amounted to 43 lakhs. (See 
t drliamentary V. Report.) 

^ nds . amon S st their petty commanders, each of whom maintained a 
mrcam number of soldiers, composod principally of their relations or 
^pendants; those persons, however, did not cultivate the soil themselves. 

each officer was tho landlord of a small estate, having under him a 
- am number of Hindu tenants, to whom, from tho principle of self- 
,‘, Jr °f ’ he conducted himself with justice and moderation; and had it not 
' n for the frequent change of masters, and constant scenes of rebellion 

• ■ invasion, i n which private property was little regarded, tho cultivators 

mo soil would have been placed in a state of comparative happiness ; 

' ; T T CU ,. ture would havo flewishod, as it subsequently did in another 

• - ci India, under tho Government of their countrymen, the Rohillas. 
no condition of the upper classes of Hindus must, doubtless, have 
n much deteriorated, but it is probable that many of the Afghan 

t0 ,msinoss < or frequently called away from their homes to 
I their chiefs, farmed out their estates to the opulent Hindus, 
° P Gr *nitted to retain the advantages of manufactures and 


* See, Ai/i-i-AkbarL 
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The Khalasa lands.—Aumih were appointed by Government 
for the administration of the revenues of these lands, and the 
persons employed under them for the realization and collection 
of the revenues were called Zemindars. These latter function¬ 
aries used to collect the revenues from the ryots and ultimately 
to remit them to the Government Treasury, for which they 
were paid by commission at a certain fixed percentage. In 
Bengal these Zemindars were mostly Hindus of the Kayestha 
caste. The Zemindars, in fact, possessed no particular right 
in the lands ; on the contrary, they wore like all other State 
servants ; but as in those times most of the Government posts 
were hereditary, so these appointments also were allowed by 
Government to descend from father to the son. But in reality 
the dismissal and appointment of the Zemindars were absolutely 
in the power of the sovereign ruler of the time. These appoint¬ 
ments were vacated and filled up according to the pleasure of 
Government, on the incumbents being found guilty of faults 
and delinquencies. In those times great responsibilities rested 
with the Zemindars, such as the collection of tho revenues, the 
remittance of the realizations and rendering proper accounts 
for the same, and the like other functions. Any delinquency 
taking place in the realization and remittance of the revenues 
was visited by heavy punishment on the Zemindars, and they 
had, on that account, to suffer various hardships and, besides, 
imprisonment, even bodily torture was one of the punishments 
laid down for such delinquents. The Zemindars, moreover, 
had to answer for robbery, dacoity, murder and other serious 
offences taking place within the area under their control. 

One reason for men of the Kayestha caste being mostly 
appointed as Zemindars was that these men understood 
agricultural and revenue matters better than other people ; 
and the other reason was that the severities that accompanied 
the demands of Government in those times, and the serious 
responsibilities that then lay on the shoulder of the Zemindars, 
served as deterrents for men of higher classes than the Kayestha 
taking up the appointment who, as far as possible, kept them¬ 
selves free from tho responsibilities pertaining to that post. 
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*^foct, this profession was invested with so much terror, t. 

in the early r6gim6 of the British Government and after 
the Permanent Settlement had taken place, cautious men, at 
the outset, hesitated to take zemindaries, and if they were 
tampted to have them for the sake of gain, they took them under 
fictitious names. Under these circumstances the Zemindari 
profession in this country remained almost restricted to the 
Kayestha caste* during the times of the Musalman rulers, and 
above practices continued more or less in force throughout 
this period. 

When the British Government commenced, the East India 
Company vested the Zemindars with hereditary permanent 
rights in 1793 A.D. Henceforth the Zemindars began to 
h .ve proprietary rights in the lands. As the income derived 
fr ' . the land kept increasing under the British Government, 
tho condition of the Zemindars consequently became the more 
♦ inproved and prosperous. 


The other hind, or the Jagir lands .—Under this head I shall 
deal with mansabi and non-mansabi Jagirs , and iw, Madadi - 
'tna'dsh and all other kinds of rent-free lands. These lands 
belonged to the nobility and gentry of the country. High 
officers of Government, the Mansabdars , men of renown and 
£ or of noble descent, and spiritual leaders had the grants 
dugirs , Aimas and Madadi-ma’dsh. This class of men were 
C3tc - nied as the flower of the people. The personal expenses 
' the officers and those of the requirements of their appoint- 
m °ots had to be met out of the revenues of their respective 
estates. They had to perform the service required of them to 
tl] ‘r king and the country. Each Mansabdar had to maintain 
iitia force in proportion to the extent of the resources of 
nn igir } wherewith to serve the Government in time of war. 
J administered their respective estates on their own account, 
f)ut they also entrusted the work of the collection of the reve- 
TlUf of their domains to the men of Kayestha caste, who in 
^ * capacity also bore the title of Zemindar. The term 


* See, Ain* i-Akban* 
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^Zemindar then signified a person who, on receipt of a commis¬ 
sion, collected the land revenues on behalf of the owner, and 
paid the same to him. 

The t Tagirs held by the nobility and the’gentry were of two 
kinds : one of which was hereditary and permanent, and the 
other was non-hereditary and temporary. The former kind of 
,Tagirs was held by eminent ecclesiastics, i.e ., those who had 
the dignity of being the religious leaders of the people, and by 
men of noble descent. It was not in the power of the sovereign 
to dispossess these Jagirdars of their estates; on the contrary, 
the sovereign had to follow them in matters social, religious 
and political. 

Although the Jagirs of the officers and Mansdbdars were } 
strictly speaking, of a temporary nature, yet as most of the 
appointments were, in those times, hereditary, and retained 
in the family, consequently these Jagirs ought rather to be 
considered as hereditary. The descent of such a Jagir in a 
family was only interrupted in the event of the person holding 
it, for the time being, by virtue of his office, being dismissed 
the service. In such a case the Jagir thus resumed was 
invariably bestowed on the person who was appointed to the 
vacant post. So long as Bengal continued to be governed by 
its independent rulers, such ejectments from, and allotments of, 
Jagirs seldom took place, except when there was a revolution 
of Government and the transfer of the sceptre from one 
dynasty to another. But whenever the country became sub¬ 
jugated by any foreign power, then of course great changes 
took place in the former stato of things. For instance, when 
Bengal lost its independence and came under the Government 
of the Mughal Emperors, the Mansabi Jagirs passed from 
the possession of the ancient noble families of the country 
and came into the hands of the foreign Mughal nobles. But 
even then moderation and forbearance were shown towards 
persons of high origin and religious leaders, inasmuch as 
either some portion of their Jagirs were allowed to remain in 
their possession, or after the resumption of the entire Jagirs , 
eoxne fresh grants were made to them. The Mughal Emperors, 
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'er, granted numerous madad-i-ma-aish (a kind of free^ 


'lioMtenure) to the patricians and ecclesiastics of their own 
times ; but resumptions and bestowals of, and additions and 
alterations in, the jagirs ever continued to take place during 
the period of the Mughal domination. 

Subsequently when the country came under the British ad¬ 
ministration, all the officers of the previous Government and 
the mansabdars lost their appointments, and all the jagirs , 
mansabi and nonmiansabi were resumed by the governing 
power, and some of the ejected jagirdars were assigned 
stipends in lieu ; and instead of the dismissed officers and 
mansabdars, European officers were appointed on salaries pay¬ 
able in cash. But at this time also the British authorities 
allowed the patrician and ecclesiastical jagirs to remain as 
they were, and enacted laws and regulations to this purpose. 
Nevertheless, owing to the severities of the laws and from 
other causes, a great many free-hold tenures and estates came 
ultimately to be resumed by Government. 

The lands of the mansabi and other kinds of jagirs that 
were resumed from time to time were settled with the zemin¬ 
dars for revenues, in a similar manner as were (ho hhalsa lands. 
In fine, the original owners of the lands, who held them free 
°f rent, and who were the principal men of the country, have 
now disappeared altogether, and in their stead Government 
revenue agents or zemindars became proprietors of the lands, 
by virtue .of the ‘‘Permanent Settlement.” This radical 
change took place at the dawn of the British regime , and 
indeed it is the British Government that has converted the 
zemindars into landlords, for they had no such conspicuous 
position before, as they now occupy, for then the mansabdars 
and other jagirdars formed the leading men of the country. 

Mr. John Grant writes that two-fifths of the lands of Bengal 
belonged to the noble3 and patricians, and the remaining three- 
fifths to the reigning monarch. From this, it can be conceived 
what a large number of dignified persons and jagirdars and 
mansabdars lived in this country. Although these jagirdars 


have now disappeared, and their posts have been abolished and 
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\^pieir. jagirs resumed, their foot-prints still exist, and 
descendants still live in this country among us. 

It would not be without interest to the readers, we presume, 
if we mention here something relative to the nature of the 
mansab and the holders of such stations, as it would there¬ 
from appear in what number these Musalman noblemen were 
in the empire, and what sort of men these grandees were. For 
the information of our readers, we give below in a condensed 
form the Regulation in the Ain-i-Akbari , together with the 
valuable note of Dr. Blochmann thereon. 

Notes on the Gadrs of Akbar’s reign by Professor Bloch- 


“In this Ain —one of the most interesting in the whole work, 
the Chagtai word Sayurghdl is translated by the Arabic 
Madad-ul-ma'&sh , in Persian Aladad-i-ma’dsh, for which we 
often find in MSS. Madad-o-ma’dsk. The latter term signi¬ 
fies * assistance of livelihood,’ and, like its equivalent (milk), or 
property, it denotes lands given for benevolent purposes, as 
specified by Abul Fazl. Such lands were hereditary, and differ 
for this reason from jagir or tuznl lands, which were conferred, 
for a specified time, on Mansabdar 3 in lieu of salaries. 


This Ain proves that Akbar considerably interfered with 
Scyurghdl lands arbitrarily, resuming whatever lands he liked } 
and increasing the domain, or khdlasah lands to the ruin of 
many a Mahommedan (Afghan) family. He also completely 
broke the power of the Cadr whose dignity, especially before 
the Mughal dynasty, had been very great. It was the Cadr , 
or as he was then generally styled, Cadr-i-Jahan , whose 
edict lt^alized the jalus or accession of a new king. During 
the reign of Akbar also, he ranked as the fourth officer of the 
empire (vide end of Ain 30). The power of these Gadrs was 
immense. They were the highest law-officers, and had the 
powers which Administrators-General have among us ; they 
were in charge of all lands devoted to ecclesiastical and bene¬ 
volent purposes, and possessed an almost unlimited authority 
of conferring such lands independently of the king. They 
were also the highest ecclesiastical law-officers, and might 
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^®rercise the powers of High Inquisitors. Thus Abdul Nabi, 
during his Gadrskip , ordered two men to be killed for heresy 
{vide p. 177 ). 

In the times before the Mughals, the terms idrdrdt , wazdif , 
wilk, tn &Tn-i-dehh<&) irf&vi'i-zairunha, <Scc., occur for the word 
koyfafghdl (or Sqy&rglM, or SughUrghdl, as some dictionaries 
spell it). 

Among the former kings, Ala-ud-din Khilji is notorious for 
the disregard with which he cancelled the grants of former 
rulers. He resumed the greater part of the Madad-i-ma'-ask 
tenures, and made them domain lands. He also lowered the 
dignity of the Cadr by appointing his key*bearer to this high 
office ( Tarilch-i-FerUhta , p. 353). Qutb-ud-din Mubarik Shah, 
however, during the four years and four months of his reign, 
reinstated many whom Ala-ud-din had deprived (T. F., p. 358). 

That Shere Shah has often been accused by Mughal histo¬ 
rians for his bounty in conferring lands, has been mentioned 
above ( Ferishta , p. 256 note) ; and this may have been one of 
the reasons why Akbar shewed such an unexpected severity 
towards the grant-holders of his time. 

Each cnlah had a Cadr-i-Jvz , or provincial Cadr, who was 
under the orders of the Chief Cadr ( Cadrd-Jahan , or Cadrd - 
Iiul, or Cadr-i-Cudur). 

dust as in every other department, bribery was also exten¬ 
sively carried on in the offices of the Cadrs. The land specified 
1Q fch %far7Jian of a holder rarely corresponded in extent with 
the land which lie actually held ; or the language of th efarman 
was ambiguously worded, to enable the holder to take possession 
of as much as he could, and keep it as long as he bribed the 
/v “zi* Provincial Cadrs . Hence Akbar had every reason, 

after repeated inquiries, to cancel grants conferred by former 
rulers. The religious views of the Emperor (vide Ferishta , p. 
167 )> and the hatred which he allowed to the ‘ Ulamd , most of 
w hom held iands, furnisli6 1 Lim with a personal, and therefore 
stronger, reason to resume their grants, and drive thorn away 
to Bhakkar in Sind, or to Bengal, the climate of which, in 
those days, was as notorious as in later days, that of Gombroon. 
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After the fall of Abdul Nabi—a man whom Akbar used once to 
honour by adjusting his slippers—Sultan Khwdjah, a member 
of the Divine Faith (vide Ferishta , p. 204), was appointed 
as Cadr ; and the Cadr 8 after him were so limited in the power 
of conferring lands independently of Akbar and had so few 
grants to look after, as to tempt Badaoni to indulge in sarcas- 
tical remarks. The following were Akbar’s Gadrs :— 

1* Shaikh Gaddi, a Shiah, appointed at the recommendation 
of Bairani Khan, till 968. 

2. Khwaja Muhammad Calish, till 971. 

3. Shaikh Abdul Nabi, till 986. 

4. Sultan Khwdjah, till his death in 993. 

5. Amir Fathullah of Shfrdz, till 997. 

6. Cadr Jdhdn, whose name coincides with the title of 

his office. 


Abul I<azl also mentions a Cadr , Maulana Abdul Eaqi ; but 
I do not know when he held office. 

I extract a few short passages from Badaoni : — 

Page 29. Shaikh Gadai cancelled the Madad-i-ma’dsh lands, 
and took away the legacies of the Khanzadas(Afghaus)and gave 
a Soytcrghdl to any one that would bear up with humiliating 
treatment, but not otherwise. Nevertheless, in comparison with 
the present time, when obstacles are raised to the possession 
of every janb of ground, nay, even less, you may call the 
Shaikh an A'lambaltsh (one who gives away a world). 

Page 52. After Shaikh Gaddi, Khwaja Muhammad Calish 
was, in 968, appointed Cadr j but he did not possess such ex¬ 
tensive powers in conferring lands as Madad-i^na-'dsk, because 
he was dependent on the Diwdns. 

Page 71. In 972, or perhaps more correctly in 971, Shaikh 
Abdul Nabi was made Cadr. In giving away lands, he was to 
consult Muzaffar Khan, at that time Vazir and Vakil. But 
soon after the Shaikh acquired such absolute powers, that he 
conferred on deserving people whole worlds of subsistence- 
allowances, lands and pensions, so much so that if you place 
the grants of all former kings of Hindustdn in ono scale, and 
those of the Shaikh into the other, his scale would weigh more. 
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years later the scale went up, as it had been under 
former kings, and matters took an adverse turn. 

Page 204. In 983, His Majesty gave the order that the aimas 
of the whole empire should not be let off by the Kroris of each 
perguunah unless they brought th q far mans in which their 
grants, subsistence-allowances, and pensions were described 
to the Gadr for inspection and verification. For this reason, 
a large number of worthy people, from the eastern districts 
up to the Bhakkar on the Indus, came to court. If any of 
them had a powerful protector in one of the grandees or near 
friends of His Majesty, he could manage to have his affair set¬ 
tled; but those who were destitute of such recommendations, had 
to bribe Sayyid ’Abdurrasul, the Shaikh’s headman, or make 
presents to his farrdshes y darbans (porters), syces (grooms), and 
wethers (sweepers), ‘in order to get their blanket out of the 
mire.’ Unless, however, they had either strong recommenda¬ 
tions, or had recourse to bribery, they were utterly ruined. 
Many of the aimadars without obtaining their object died from 
the heat caused by the press of the crowds of petitioners. Though 
a report of this came to the ears of His Majesty, no one dared 
to take these unfortunate people before the Emperor. And 
when the Shaikh, in all his pride and haughtiness, sat upon 
bis Masnad (cushion) ; and influential grandees introduced to 
him, in his office, scientific or pious men, the Shaikh received 
them in his filthy way, paid respect to no one, and after much 
asking, begging and exaggerating, he allowed, for example, 
a teacher of the Eidayah (a book on law) and other college 
books, 100 bighas, more or less ; and though such a man might 
have been for a long time in possession of more extensive lands 
the Shaikh took them away. But to men of no renown, to low 
fellows, even to Hindus, he gave free-hold lands as marks of 
personal favour. Hence science and scientific men fell in 
estimation. * * v 

The fate of Abdul Nabi has been related above. Akbar gave 
him money for the poor of Mecca and sent him on a pilgrimage. 
When he came back, he was called to account for the money 
was put in prison, and murdered * by some scoundrel’ in 992 A.H. 
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The nest Cadr was Sultan Khwajah. Matters relating to 
Sayftrgh&la now took a very different course. Akbar had by 
this time rejected Islam, and the new Cadr , who had just 
returned from Makkah, became a member of the Divine Faith. 
The systematic persecution of the learned and the lawyers had 
commenced, and His Majesty inquired personally into all grants 
(vide Ferishta , p. 189, last para.). The lands were now steadily 
withdrawn, and according'to Badaoni, who had managed to get 
1,000 bighas at first, to the great disgust of Abdul Nabi, many 
a Mahommedan family was impoverished or utterly ruined. 

In 993,Fathullah,of Shlrdz (vide Ferishta , p. 38), was appoint¬ 
ed Cadr . As the Saytirghdl duties, and with them the dignity 
of the Qadr had dwindled down to nothing, Fathullah, though 
Cadr , could be spared for missions to the Dakhin. Bad., p. 343. 

“His Shfrazi servant, Kamal officiated for him during his 
absence, and looked after these lacklands of aimadars , who 
had a few spots here and there; for the dignity of the Cadr 
had approached its Icamal (perfection). Fathullah had not 
even the power of conferring five bighas; in fact he was an 
imaginary Cadr , as all lands had been withdrawn. And yet 
the lands which had been withdrawn became the dwelling- 
places of wild amimals, and thus belonged neither to the 
aimadars nor to farmers. However, of all these oppressions, 
there is at least a record left in the books of the Cadr, though 
of the office of the Cadr the name only is left. 

(Ferishta, page 368.) Fathullah (the Cadr , himself) laid 
before His Majesty a bag containing the sum of Bs. 1,000, 
which his collector by means of oppression, or under the pre¬ 
text that an aimadar was not forthcoming or was dead, had 
squeezed out of the widows and unfortunate orphans of the 
Pergunnah of Basawar (which was his jagir ), and said “ My 
collectors have collected this much from the aimadars as 
a kifoyat (%*€., because the collectors thought the Suy&rghdl 
holders had more than sufficient to live upon).” But the 
Emperor allowed him to keep the sum for himself. 

The next Cadr , Cadr Jahan, was a member of the Divine 
Faith. Though appointed Cadr immediately after the death of 
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?atTmllah, Badaoni continues calling him Mufti-i-mamalik-i- 
mahrusah, the Mufti of the Empire, which had been his title 
before. Perhaps it was no longer necessary to have a separate 
officer for the Cadrship . Cadr Jahan continued to serve 
under Jahangir. 

A great portion of the Say&rghdl lands is specified by 
Abul Fazl in the geographical tables of the Third Book. 
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CHAPTER III. 

The Physique, Features and Characteristic 
Traits of the Musalmans of Bengal. 

Whatever might have been the facial and other 
characteristics of the original Musalman settlers, all 
the . lineaments and traits thereof have been effaced 
and obliterated in their descendants in this country, by 
the effects of the climate and soil, during a long pro¬ 
cess of time. The fair and ruddy complexion of the 
Mughals and Pathans and the courage and valour of 
the Arabs and Ajarns are no longer therefore to be 
found in their posterity in this country. It is indeed 
hardly possible for a race to maintain its peculiar 
characteristics against the influence of a foreign climate 
and of intercourse with foreign people, coupled with 
the stress of a hard life and poverty. Brahmans, 
Rajputs and Englishmen are said to have sprung from 
the same Aryan stock. But is it possible to guess 
from their appearance and habits that the Brahmans 
and the English are of the same stock ? The difference 
between them is as wide as that between the heaven 
and the earth. Professions and callings also bring 
about some modification in the physical appearance of 
men. See how a hunter’s complexion and appearance 
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altered by exposure to sun and rain. Above 
all, tbe effects of poverty are most pernicious. Not¬ 
withstanding these several causes, there yet exists a 
material difference between the physical constitution 
and appearances of those Musalmans of Bengal who 
are descended from Arabs and A jams and the Hindus 
of this country. This difference would be most con¬ 
spicuous if a comparison were made between persons of 
equal positions in the two communities, and wdio were 
also pursuing the same calling. 

Let us now consider the evidence of language. The 
dialects of the. Musalmans of Bengal and its accentua¬ 
tion differ widely from those of their Hindu neighbours. 
The Bengali language as spoken by these Musalmans 
lias an admixture of Arabic and Persian words which 
tact is indicative of their foreign descent ; for change 
ot religion does not necessitate a change in language. 
Had these Musalmans owed their origin to the conver¬ 
sion of the Hindus, they would have certainly spoken 
the same language as the Hindus. Moreover, the habits 
and customs of these Musalmans are quite dissimilar 
horn tiiose of their Hindu countrymen. This difference 
uould be fully perceptible on a close examination of 
the modes of life and avocations followed by the males 
and females ot these two communities. These evidences 
show that the major part of the large Musalman section 
oi the Bengal population are descended from Arab, 
Iranian, Turkish and Afghan ancestors. 

Mi. H. H. Risley, who was deputed by Govern¬ 
ment to make an ethnographical survey of the tribes 
and castes of Bengal, has recently published a book 
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containing the results of his enquiries. As this work 
bears directly on the subject of our enquiry (the origin 
of the Musalmans of Bengal), it is desirable to notice 
here some of the operations of the ethnographical 
survey which have reference to the Musalmans. 

It is to be regretted that this official gentleman, 
while taking scientific measurements ot the different 
races of Bengal, has committed a grave and griev¬ 
ous mistake, by which the Musalmans are placed in 
a disadvantageous light. The error is this : he has 
dealt with the Hindu community according to the 
order of its organization, deducing results of physical 
measurements separately for each of the castes into 
which the community is divided according to the vari¬ 
ous professions of the men. But with reference to the 
Musalmans, he has treated them en masse without any 
regard to their races and professions, working out 
but one result for the. whole community in general; 
although there are many different races among the 
Musalmans of this country, such as the descendants ot 
Arabs, Iranians, Turks, Afghans, and other foreign 
nations, as also of the various tribes of Hindustan, who 
had embraced Islam, and also men of different profes¬ 
sions in this community. Professions, no doubt, produce 
appropriate effects on the physique of men, more espe¬ 
cially on that of the agriculturists and labourers in the 
fields, who are greatly exposed to the influences of the 
weathers, and who form more than 62 per cent, of the 
Musalman population of Bengal. Such being the case, 
we question the accuracy of Mr. Eisley’s plan in find¬ 
ing -a single result for all the Musalmans taken as a 
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and then comparing that solitary result with those 
of the separate castes of the Hindus. In this respect 
injustice has certainly been done to the Musalmans. 

It is indeed almost difficult to accurately trace the 
origin of the Musalmans of this country ; and although 
much change has taken place in their physical constitu¬ 
tion owing to their intermingling with other races and 
from the effects of climate, soil, food, and modes of life, 
and in consequence of their professions and habits, yet 
a close examination of their forms and features, habits, 
and customs, would show that most of these Musalmans 
are descended from foreign ancestors. Correct results 
from comparison are obtainable only when the average 
result of the physical examination of a certain number 
of Musalmans professing one calling is compared with 
that of an equal number of men of any other race 
pursuing the same profession. Or, if the Musalman 
and Hindu communities were each properly classified 
according to rank, and then the men of one of the 
classes of the one were compared to those of the 
corresponding class of the other, fairly correct results 
can also be secured. 


The result of Mr. Risley’s anthropological survey, 
which had been submitted by him to the Ethnological 
Society of England, was thus epitomized in the Oudh 
Ahhbar of the 15th September 1890:— 

“The physical measurements and anthropological examin¬ 
ation of the people have revealed the existence of two distinct 
races of men in Bengal, namely, the Aryan and the aboriginal. 
The former is represented by the Brahmans, Rajputs, and 
Sikhs, These generally have tall forms, light complexion and 
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me noses, and are in general appearance superior to tbe middle 
class of Europeans. The Kols are a specimen of the latter. 
These have short stature, dark complexion, and snub noses 
and approach the African blacks in appearance. All eminent 
anthropologists agree in considering the nasal index the most 
valuable race characteristic, and the observations made in 
Indua also lend support to this opinion. The races and 
tribes of Bengal are quite confused and blended. The social 
rank of a race becomes reduced in proportion to the increased 
flatness of the nose. The lower a man’s origin the flatter 
is his nose, as resembling those of the African negroes; 
the higher his origin the more he resembles the Europeans 
in appearance.” 

Mr. Risley’s statement, that the Brahmans, Rajputs, 
nnd Sikhs represent the Aryan race, strikes us as strange, 
t or the Sikhs are not, in fact, any particular race, nor 
does the term in any way imply ethnological affinity 
between the individuals who come under that category. 
Any person, whether of Aryan or non-Aryan origin, 
who embraces the doctrines promulgated by BabaNanak 
is called a Sikh. The term is the class name of a religi¬ 
ous sect and not of any particular race or a branch of a 
race. Sikh is a Panjabi term meaning a “disciple.’’ 
Baba Nanak, the founder of the sect, addressed his 
disciples by this name. These disciples were called by 
their posterity “Guru ke Sekh, ” U 9 the disciples of 
the founder of the religion. Any person, whether of 
high or low .origin, becomes a Sikh on going through 
the initiatory ceremony which they call Pahel. The 
following are the rituals of the ceremony :—Shariat 
is prepared by dissolving batashas into water ; into this 
shariat , the guru or the priest dips the toe of his right 
foot; lie then puts the point of a naked sword into it, 
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Afterwards imbibes a portion of it himself, and then 
gives the remainder to the novice to drink; and also 
sprinkles on his face a little of the sharbat, instructing 
him at the same time in the canons formulated by Gobind 
Singh, their tenth guru, and enjoins upon him the due 
observance of those doctrines. There have been ten 


gurus of the Sikh creed, —from Guru Nanak down to 
Guru Govind Singh. All these Gurus belonged to the 
Ivhettri caste. 

It is mentioned in the history called The Maklizan-i- 
Panjab in respect to the races of the provinces. 

cc Be it known that the Sikhs predominate in the northern 
and the eastern parts of the Panjab. This (preponderance 
of the Sikhs) is mainly due to the fact that because this 
country remained for a long time subject to the Govern¬ 
ment of the Sikhs, the respect and esteem commanded by 
them induced most of the Hindus to turn Sikhs ; even the 
mehters and sweepers used to undergo the Pahel (the Sikh 
baptismal ceremony) and were called ‘ Dharanghareti Sikhs. 1 
Among the followers of this faith there are Hindus of every 
caste. But after one has undergone the Pahel ceremony, 
his former nationality is altogether changed, and he becomes 
a Sikh.” 


Likewise there are both Musalmans and Hindus 
among the Rajput tribe. Those of the tribe that adhere 
to the religion of their fathers, as well as those who 
have embraced Islam or those descended from them are 
all Rajputs. In the Punjab there are countless Musal- 
man Rajputs. 

Great injustice has indeed been done to the Musal- 
mans by Mr. ltisley. His book entitled “ The 'Tribes 
and Castes of Bengal ” contains the following table of 
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the average height and width of the noses of the 
different sects and castes inhabiting this country :— 


Names of the Tribes of Bengal. 

Average nasal 
height. 

Average nasal 
width. 

Brahman ... 



49-7 

35 

Musalman .... 



49-4 

38-3 

Kayestha ... 



60*2 

35-3 

Bagdi 



46*7 

37-6 

Baori 



46-6 

36-7 • 

Chandal 



96*2 

36*7 

Goalah 



49 

36*4 

Kybatta ... 



48 

36-r, 

Mali 



439 

41*6 

Mai Behari 



44*1 

41 

Mochi 

... 


49*1 

41 

Pod 



49*1 

36-8 

Rajbansi ... 



48-9 

37-5 

Shadgop ... 



45*6 

37*7 


According to this table, the average nasal height of 
the Brahmans is 49*7 and the width 35, or the height 
exceeds the width by 14‘7 ; and the average nasal height 
of the Musalmans is given as 49*4 and the width 38*3; 
the height in this case exceeds the width by ll'l. 
This difference between the excesses of the nasal heights 
of the two has accrued owing to the different castes of 
the Hindus being severally dealt with and the Musal¬ 
mans en masse and without any classification whatever. 

If we average the nasal heights and the widths 
of twelve individuals of the twelve Hindu castes 
mentioned in the above table, viz. (1) Brahman : (2) 
Kayestha; (3) Bagdi; (4) Baori ; (5) Chandal ; (6) 
Goalah ; (7) Kybatta ; (8) Mali; (9) Mochi; (10) Pod ; 
(11) Rajbansi; (12) Shadgop ; and, likewise, those of 
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different Musalmans,—according to the figure^ 
en in the book under notice ; the mean nasal height 
of the Hindus would be 47 # 8 and the width 36*5 ; or the 
height exceeding the width by 11*1, and those of the 
Musalmans 50*2 and 38*8, respectively; the nasal height 
exceeding the w T idth by 11*4. It is remarkable that the 
slight modification, . viz ., averaging the given figures, 
gives quite a new turn to the results. 

Another remarkable fact is that in the book in ques¬ 
tion the particulars of measurements of the Musalmans 
of Eastern Bengal alone* are laid down. The anomaly 
seems to have been carried to further excess, as we find 
that altogether 185 Musalman subjects were examined. 
Out of this number, 27 in Chittagong; 57 in Mymen- 
."ingh ; lo in Fipperah ; 38 in Dacca ; 33 in Faridpore ; 
and the remaining 17 in Barisal, Noakhally and Fabna. 
I >ut as regards the Hindu Subjects;, they were examined 
in equal numbers in all the Eastern, Central and Western 
Districts of Bengal. 

The names of the subjects mentioned in the book 
engendered the suspicion that none but the lowest 
oider* ot Musalmans were examined ; and in order to 
satisfy myself on this point, I interrogated on the 
subject the Hospital Assistant, Babu Komod Behari 
Samanta, who during the operations assisted Mr. Risley. 
and to whom the work of the anthropological measure¬ 
ment* of the subjects in Bengal was exclusively en¬ 
trusted. I learnt from him that he purposely did not 
take the measurements of any Musalman of birth, 
position and respectability, but of only their lowest 
classes, because he said it was the express order of 
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Risley to take measurements of only the low-class 
Musalmans of Eastern Bengal, and of these not even 
to examine nor include in the records of his examinations 
the physical measurements of such as possessed regular 
features. For this reason he visited some of the jails 
of the Eastern Districts of Bengal, and took the mea¬ 
surements of some prisoners therein, and transmitted 
them to Mr. Risley, by whom they were ultimately 
embodied in his work under notice. 

The order of Mr. Risley, to examine exclusively the 
low-class Musalmans of Eastern Bengal, and even of 
these not to record the measurements of those who pos¬ 
sessed symmetrical features, is certainly a most curious 
and peculiar one. Komod Babu himself- says that the 
nature of the order is an inexplicable mystery to him. 
Under these circumstances, how can Mr. Risley’s 
opinion regarding the Musalmans be just and favourable 
to them? And how can the results of his anthropological 
and ethnographical examinations of the Musalmans, as 
recorded in his book, be correct and reliable? 

We, however, assert that, apart from all technical 
and scientific considerations, any person who possesses 
the least degree of judgment can perceive that the 
generality of the Musalmans of Bengal have better 
forms, features and colour than the other races of 
this country ; in other words, the “ tall figure, light 
complexion, fine nose and generally good appearance, 5 ’ 
which, according to Mr. Risley’s opinion, are the data 
of a superior race, are more to be met with among the 
high-class Musalmans than among the Hindus of an 
equal class. As regards the nasal index, which is deemed 
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the most valuable race characteristic, we perceiv 
is peculiarity ^hat' the noses of the non-Aryan in¬ 
habitants of this country are wide, „ small and thick ; 
while those of the generality of fhe Musalmans * are 
thin, high and erect. In short, the noses of the high¬ 
born Musalmans are generally finer thai} those of the 
Hindus of the same position'; and likewise the noses of 
the lower orders of the former are better than those of 
the same classes of the latter. An examination of the 
noses of these two people alone would show that the 
generality of the Musalmans of this country are not 
descended from the original native races and tribes of 
Bengal. - , 


s 
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CHAPTER IV. 

An Account of the Ancient Musalman Families in 
Bengal. 

It is very difficult to give the history of the ancient 
Musalman families in Bengal. For many of them have 
been so wrecked and ruined that even the members 
thereof hardly know their own lineage and the parti¬ 
culars of their ancestors ; ignorance and poverty have 
so much reduced them to a low position that they are 
now altogether fused with the masses. Again, often 
the heads of some of the high and noble families have 
had to fly for their lives to some remote and insulated 
part of the country on the revolutions of Government, 
where they concealed their identity and passed their 
lives in obscurity. This practice had to be resorted to, 
not only during the time of the Mughal supremacy, 
but on the occasion of each change of Government, 
both before and after that epoch. The descendants of 
these refugees generally lived so long in a degraded 
condition that this altered state became at last the 
natural condition of their families. Many a family 
have also sunk gradually into utter obscurity owing 
to the growing ignorance of its members. 

Those ancient families that have been safe from the 
destructive operations of the above-meiitioned causes are 
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numerous in Bengal. We are unable to enumerate 
them all for the reasons (i) thataZZ of them are not known 
to us ; (ii) that they are so numerous that a mere 
catalogue of them would fill volumes. But we shall give 
the particulars of some of the ancient and well-known 
families by way of illustration. 

It should, in the first place, be understood that there 


are four principal races, viz., (1) Syyads ; (2) Shaikhs ; 
(3) Mughals and (4) Pathans, that are considered to 
constitute the Musalman gentry in this country, 

(1) The Syvad race hike the precedence of the other 
three in rank, and is generally esteemed the most 
dignified. This noble race is divided into two main 
lines,—one is the branch of the Beni Fatemite Syyads,- 
and the other that of the Ulvi Beni Fatemite Syyads. 
Those who are descended from Hasan or Husain (the 
peace of God be on them !), that is to say, those 
descended from Hazarat Ali and his wife, the holy 
Lady Fatema (may the mercy of God be on them!) are 
called Fatemite Syyads. The Ulvi Syyads are these 
who are descended from (Hazrat) Ali by his wives 
other than the Lady Fatema. The Fatemite Syyads 
are superior in rank to the Ulvi Syyads as being 
the descendants of the Prophet Mahommed (peace be 
on him !). the Fatemite branch of the Syyads has, 
again, several offshoots, each of which is denominated 
by the name of any of the twelve Imams (peace on 
them!), or to speak more definitely, the line of each 
of these Imam descendants is designated according to 
his own name; such as the Hosaini Syyads, Hasani 
Syyads, Moosavi Syyads, Bazvi Syyads, Kazemi Syyads, 
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Takavi Syyads, Nakavi Syyads, and so on. Likewise 
some of the Syyads name their lines after those of some 
renowned eminent men among their ancestors, such as 
Zaidi, Ismaili, Taba Tabai, Kadri, and the like. Some 
families are designated by the land they inhabit, as 
Bokhari, Kermani, Tabrezi, Shabzawari, &c. Those 
Syyads that are descended, on their father’s and mother’s 
sides, from (TIazrats) Hasan and Hosain are distin¬ 
guished as Hasani-ul-Hosaini, and are foremost in rank 
and dignity among all the rest of the branches and 
families of the Syyads. 

(2) Koraishi Shaikhs . —This race is very respect¬ 
able, for the Prophet of God (may peace be on him !) 
belonged to the stock from which it has sprung. 
Several lines branch out from this race ; each line 
bearing the name of the Seliabie (or companion of 
the Prophet) from which it has descended, as, for 
instance, Siddiki, Farooki, Asmani, Abbasi, Khaledi, 
and the like. Both the Syyads and Koraishi Shaikhs 
are of Arab origin. In Iran, Afghanistan and Khorasan, 
the descendants of great saints, renowned, learned men 
and celebrated ecclesiastics are also surnamed Shaikhs. 

(3) Mughal .—This is a Mongolian race ; Chinghiz 
Khan was the greatest monarch of this race. The 
religion of this people was originally Paganism. But 
after Chinghiz Khan’s grandson embraced Islam, masses 
of this nation, following the example of their king, 
became converted to this faith. All the kings of the 
Chaghtai line were Musalmans. It w r as due to the 
Mughal dominion in India that this race became largely 
introduced among the Indian population. These people 
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^^/the appellation of Mirza or Beg. There are many 
►ranches and offshoots of this race. 

(4) Pathans. This is an Afghan race, and its original 
home is Afghanistan. It was owing to the Pathans 
holding sway for a long time in India that this people 
bas become so largely diffused over this country. They 
are designated Khans . This race also has many branches 
and ramifications. 

It is to be added that men belonging to the native 
iaces oi this country who embraced Islam were, as a 
matter of courtesy, denominated either Shaikh or Khan 
or Malick . 

Of the lour principal races mentioned above, a great 
majority of the Musalman population of Bengal is 
composed of the various classes of Syyads, Shaikhs, 
1 ng als and Pathans, or to speak more definitely of 
t n, Syyads, Ilasani-ul Hosaini, Hasaini, Hosaini, Razwi 
Musawi, Nakwi, Takwi, Zaidi, Ismaili, Taba-Tabai, Ulvi, 

I* 0 ™ 1 ’ 5^™ ani ’ Shabz ™ari, &c., &c., and of the 
Shaikhs, Siddiki, Farooki, Osmani, Abbasi, Khaledi, 
1 arssi, &c ; and Mirzas, Begs, and Khans, that is, Mu- 
ghals and Pathans. 

Venerable and eminent Syyads and Shaikhs who, 
<lurmg the time of the kings of Gaur, occupied them- 
l vcs in imparting loligious instruction to the people 
am as spiritual leaders were venerated by the Court, 
and distinguished by the titles of Shah or Khondkar. 

leir . escen ants, up to the present day, bear these 
ecclesiastical designations. The application of the ap¬ 
pellation KhondHr is local to this country. Since 
the time of the kingdom of Gaur it has boen in use to 
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denominate venerable ecclesiastics and tlieir descendants 
here. Among the Mughals and Pathans there is a class 
called Malick , an epithet of distinction pertaining chiefly 
to the Ghori and Kliilji Ameers (chiefs and noblemen). 
But these Ameers sometimes honoured proselytes from 
the Hindu religion with their own title and called them 
Sill licks as themselves. Henceforth they and their 
descendants have borne that appellation. Sundry other 
Musalman converts and their descendants are like¬ 
wise known by the appellations of Shaikh and Khan. 
Among the classes called Shaikh, Khan and Malick there 
are both well-born and low-born men. The classes 
called Kazi and Chaudhari belong to one or the other 
of the four foreign races, viz., Shaikh, Syyad, Mughal 
and Pathan. They hold this surname owing to some 
one of their ancestors having filled some official posi¬ 
tion and acquired a corresponding designation. There 
are some Musalmans in this country who, although of a 
purely Arab origin, are called, as a matter of respect, 
Thakur, which is the special denomination of the leading 
men of the Hindus. And others, because their ancestors 
were originally Hindu Thakurs, Biswas and the like, 
retained their caste denominations even after their con¬ 
version, and their descendants are called by those appella¬ 
tions up to this day. Among the gentry of this country 
there are some families who can trace up their genealogi¬ 
cal tree even to Adam (may peace be on him !). Among 
them also are high-born nersons who have descended 
from a line of ancestors whose male and female sides 
were of equally high origin and respectability, never 
intermarrying beyond the circle of their own kith and 
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yi&K or under any circumstance forming any unequa 
connections. 

W itli regard to the four old divisions of Bengal, viz.. 
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Rarh, Barind, Bagri and Bangodesh, the Musalman 
gentry live chiefly in the first and the last, and the 
common people in the remaining two. Again, the de¬ 
scendants of the Musalmans of the times of the Ghori 
and the Khilji dynasties predominate in Rarli and 
Barind, and those of the Musalman comers during the 
Mughal period in Bangodesh and Bagri. The former 


live mostly in rural parts, and the latter reside chiefly 


in cities and towns and their immediate surroundings. 

The great majority of the good and high families live 
in the villages and hamlets, the reason of which, as has 
been already stated, was that in former times, cities and 
towns were much liable to the disasters attending the 
revolutions of Governments, and were frequently made 
the scenes of political tragedies, and also that Annas , 
Madadi-ma 9 ash and similar other grants made by th« 
rulers to the gentry lay commonly in rural parts, and 
consequently the grantees went to live on their estates 
in those parts. This state of things was not peculiar to 
Bengal, but general to all parts of Hindustan, and gave 
occasion to a very large number of noble families living 
in the country throughout India. ’ * 

We will now briefly notice the particulars of some of 
the eminent families in Bengal. The most noble and* 
pre-eminent family is that of the Nawab Nazim, in 


Murshidabad, which is unsurpassed, if not unequalled, 
by any family in the whole of India. This great family 
belongs to the Taba-Tabai branch of the Hasani-ul 
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losani Syyads. Wherever and whenever the collateral 
branches of this family have lived, they have invariably 
exercised power and commanded general respect. The 
most exalted aristocratic rank of this family is only 
equalled by the great dignity of its highly distinguished 
origin. The particulars of this family are given in 
great detail in the Uvdatul Taleb Fi Ansabi al-i Abi 
Taleb in the Tarikhi Mansuri . 


In the city of Murshidabad and its environs many 
ancient families of Shaikhs, Mughals and Pathans reside. 
Among the gentry of the Mufassil, the Syyads of Fateh 
Singh, Soonti and Balghattiaa, and the Khondkars of 
Fateh Singh, and also the Kazis and Chaudharies are 
famous for their good descent, and their families are 
very ancient and respectable. The Khondkars of the 
locality are descended from the very old and respect¬ 
able line of Abu Bakr, the first Khali. Kazi Shaikh 
Sirajuddin, their ancestor, camo to Bengal in the reign 
of Sultan Ghias-uddin, King of Gaur, and was after¬ 
wards elevated to the bench of the Quazi-ul Quzzat or 
Chief Justice of the Metropolitan city of Gaur. This 
family is distinguished for the good origin of both its 
male and female ascending lines. Sultan Ghias-uddin 
reigned from 769 to 775 Hijrees. 

In the district of Birbhoom, the Syyads, Shaikhs 
and Pathans constitute the Musalman gentry. Of these, 
the Syyads, Shaikhs and Chaudharies of Khooslitigiri, 
Damdama, Nawadah, Hazratpore, Surgaun, Mandgaun, 
&c., and the Pathans of Nagar and other places, are 
very famous. The Syyads of Khooshtigiri and other 
localities are of a highly respectable origin, and their 
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ies are of great antiquity. Their common ancestor 
came to this country in 899 Hijree, in the reign of Feroze 
Shah* King of Gaur, and their forefathers have always 
occupied positions of honour and dignity. 

Among the numerous gentle families in the district 
of Burdwan, the most ancient and eminent are those 
ot the Syyads of Jafarabad, Raigaun, Changharia, 
Bagha,&c., the Khondkars of Samsar, Sayer, Moorgaun, 
Kasyarah, &e., and the Shaikhs of Mangalkot, Jhiloo, 
Aral. Keogaun and other places. 

In the district of Hughly, Pundwa is important as 
a place of residence, from a very remote period, of a 
large congregation of ancient and respectable Musalman 
families. There are also other places in this district 
where high and good Musalman families reside. 

Among the gentry of Midnapore the Syyads and 
Pat bans are very famous. 

In the district of the 24-Pergunnahs, ever since 
Calcutta became the capital of India, every description 




of Musalmans have flocked to it and make up an 
important section of the metropolitan population; and 
among these there are many of a high birth and dis¬ 
tinguished origin. In the Mufassil, too, there are good 
and respectable families of Musalmans. 

Among the gentry, of the district of Nadia, the 
Khondkars of Bainanpokhur and the Syyads and 
Khondkars of Betai, Moherpore and other places are 
famous for their distinguished lineage. 

In the district of Rajshahi, the Khondkars of Bogra 
ana Nattore are very famous for their noble origin. 
I hey belong to the race of Abbasi Shaikhs, and are 
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descended -from the Caliph Harun-al-Rashid. Their 
family is very ancient in this country. It came here 
during the period of the Ganr kings, and has ever 
been held in high estimation and great respect. Their 
ancestors Khondkar Moin-ul-Islam, Kliondkar Badr-ul- 
Islam and Khondkar Rafi-ul-Islam occupied pre-eminent 
positions and were among the leading men of their 
times, and mention of them is made in the various 
histories of Bengal, in connection with the accounts 
of the kings of Gaur. The Pathans of Nattore and 
other places are also very famous. 

In *he district of Maldah, the Syyads and Pathans 
are very famous for their good lineage and honourable 
descent. 


In the city of Dacca and its surrounding parts there 
are numerous respectable and ancient families of Syyads, 
Shaikhs, Kazis, Shahs and other races and classes of 
the Musalmans. 

In the districts of Faridpore, Mymensingh, Jessore, 
Pabna, Deenajpore, Rangpore, Bakarganj, Noahkolly 
and Oomillah there are numerous high and good fami¬ 
lies- of Syyads, Shaikhs, Pathans, &e. ; so also in the 
district of Sylhet and the adjoining districts. Like¬ 
wise there are numbers of respectable and ancient 
families of Musalmans in the district of Chittagong 
and the adjacent districts. Besides the above there 
are countless other noble, high, respectable and ancient 
Musalman families in Bengal, but my limited informa¬ 
tion on the subject and the narrow scope of this chapter 
preclude any special mention of them here, for which 
shortcoming I hope to be excused. 
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CHAPTER V. 

The Occupation of the Musalmans. 

According to the ancient and prevailing customs 
among the well-born Musalmans, that is to say, among 
the Syyads, Shaikhs, Mughals and Pathans of Arab, 
Turkish, Iranian and Afghan origin, the best and most 
honourable mode in their opinion, of gaining their 
livelihood, was by the professions of the sword and the 
pen, and also from the income and realization of landed 
states and property. All professions except these two 
and all handicrafts and shop-keeping were regarded by 
them as derogatory to their rank and dignity. More- 
over, it was not allowable for them, according to their 
notions of respectability, to till and cultivate lands with 
their own hands ; and they used to have their lands 
cultivated by hired labour, and so to reap the benefit 
from their produce. Whoever departed from these 
established customs was looked down upon by the whole 
class, and lost the good opinion of his fellows. 

These usages were not peculiar to the high class 
Musalmans, but were also in full force among the high 
caste Hindus. Formerly no Rajput could pursue any 
other calling than that of the sword, nor could a Brahman 
adopt any other except the ecclesiastical profession* 
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Bnt times have changed, and with them these old and 
inconvenient customs. The Rajputs have gone beyond 
the limited scope allowed to their operations by their 
caste laws which bound them to a single kind of 
profession, and are found engaged in various occupa¬ 
tions, even tilling their lands with their .own hands. The 
Brahmans have also done the same, and are employed in 
various services and pursue various callings and live on 
incomes derived from landed property, the only prohi¬ 
bition of custom is against driving the plough with 
their own hands ; but they may perform all other 
agricultural functions, as those that can be done with 
the spade, hoe, scythe, or other implements, and also 
such as sowing, the transplantation of seedling, the 
weeding, and irrigation of the fields, the reaping of 
corns, the gathering in of the harvest, and the such 
other work. 

b ormerly the proper and decent way for the Masai- 
man gentry to gain their livelihood was, as has been 
mentioned before, by means of civil and military pro¬ 
fessions, and from the income of lands. But when 
these sources failed them, they were obliged to take 
up different kinds of arts and professions, to enter into 
various services and to engage in agricultural labour. 
The soldier classes, when they failed to obtain military 
employment, took exclusively to agriculture, considering 
all other occupation as unsuited to their temperament. 
But among the superior classes of Musalmans and Hiudus 
certain kinds of service and most of the handicrafts 
are still regarded as highly derogatory, and whoever 
of them engages in these low occupations becomes 
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ided and loses his social position. The result 
of the high class Musalmans, in former times, consider¬ 
ing trade as not a respectable profession, is that there 
has been scarcely, if ever, any great or rich merchant 
among the native Musalmans of this country. Musal- 
man traders and shop-keepers found in any part of 
Hindustan are mostly descended from Hindu ancestors 
belonging to the trading classes, who even after their 
conversion to the Mahommedan faith have adhered to 
their ancestral profession and also have bred up their 
children in the same profession. 

If, however, any Musalman of birth, belonging to the 
pure race of Syyads, Shaikhs, Mughals and Pathans, is 
found engaged in trade, which is very rare, and if his case 
is properly enquired into, he would most probably be 
found not to belong to any ancient family in this country, 
or if so, it would then appear that some one of his 
ancestors had been obliged to engage in this profession 
under some great emergency and pressing necessity. 
The fact is, that formerly among the aristocracy and 
gentry of the Musalmans, their ancient and time- 
honoured customs which were, indeed, most strict and 
stringent, held undisputed sway. Being thus precluded, 
by their old customs, from the best means of increasing 
their capital, that is, trade, they were unable to augment 
their national wealth, and have now become reduced to 
the last degree of poverty aud indigence. 

The scope of Government service is very narrow in 
comparison with the wide latitude of trade, and the 
emolument of the former is far smaller in proportion to 
the gains of the latter. Lands, too, have a limited 
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Extent, and the profits of agriculture cannot impart so 
much prosperity as those of commerce. Of all profes¬ 
sions trade has the widest latitude : its gains are un¬ 
bounded and its benefits countless. No nation can 
acquire wealth and attain prosperity except by trade. 
The trading nations are the richest and most prosperous 
in the world. Those who reject trade in fact deprive 
, themselves of the greatest source of wealth. 

The Brahmans and Rajputs are, from the same cause, 
as poor and impecunious as the Musalmans ; while the 
Jews, although their nation does not possess any terri¬ 
tory anywhere in the world, are yet everywhere in 
affluent and easy circumstances owing to their trading 
propensities and to the blessings of trade* 

Our co-religionists, although they did not view with 
disapprobation commerce and trade on a large scale, 
considered, however, shop-keeping and retail-selling as 
a paltry business and a non-respectable one. But it 
should be borne in mind that it is very difficult to 
become a successful merchant at once and without pre¬ 
viously having had experience as a shop-keeper and a 
retail-seller. Indeed, it is only by slow degrees that 
men can acquire proficiency in any art or trade and 
derive advantages from them. In the first place, we 
have not so large a capital that we can at once set up as 
great merchants, and, in the second place, we cannot 
expect to derive benefit from commerce and guard 
against loss, until we have learnt the ways and modes 
of conducting it. This matter is analogous to the fact 
that unless a person has once been a school-boy he cannot 
eventually be a learned professor. The past ages were 
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i fie rent from the present times. Formerly men’s 
and dignity depended entirely upon tlieir indivi- 
merits and personal qualifications, with which 
wealth and riches had little to do. But the case is just 
tho reverse now, and money outweighs all merits and 
excellence. Moreover, it is hardly practicable to ac¬ 
quire pLoiiciency in any of the fine arts and sciences 
without the aid of money.. Now-a-days all distinc¬ 
tion and superiority accrue from the possession of 
wealth, and every consideration is subordinate to riches, 
lifven a man’s dignity of birth cannot be maintain¬ 
ed, nor do his personal merits and excellence stand 
uim in stead, without money. Wherefore, notwithstand¬ 
ing the present altered state of affairs, to still persist 
in directing the course of life according to the old ideas, 
is certainly the height of folly. Men ought to conduct 
themselves according to the requirements of their own 
times, and they should strive to maintain their position 
with the means acquired in a fair and a lawful manner, 
and, if possible, even to improve and better their con¬ 
dition. We may expect, when we consider the good 
sense and wisdom of our forefathers that, had they 
lived in times like these, they would have surely regu¬ 
lated their modes of life according to tho emergencies 
of such times, and would have taken care to maintain 
their rank and position as best they could. For it is 
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usual with wise men to suit themselves to any con¬ 
dition in which they may be placed. The condition 
of the World is ever on tho change, but as it changes, 
we should change our modes of life accordingly. W is- 
dom and prudence direct that men should procure their 
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" subsistence and improve their conditions in the manner 
best suited to their own times. N 

From what I have stated above regarding the former . 
custom of the high and well-born Musalmans— Syyads, 
Shaikhs, Mughals and Pathans—in regarding all 
professions, except those of the pen and the sword, and 
all occupations, except that of a gentleman farmer, as 
low and non-respectable; and from the fact of the 
prevalence of the same custom among the highest 
castes of the Hindus, namely, Brahmans and Rajputs, • 
it may be surmised that probably the Musalmans had 
imitated the Hindus in this custom, or that perhaps 
they were descended from Brahman and Rajput fathers, 
who even after their conversion to Islam, handed down 
the customs of their own ancestors to their posterity. 
But when we find this identical custom to have prevailed 
among the higher classes of Musalmans in Arabia, Iran, 
Turkistan and Afghanistan, and the professions of the 
sword and the pen to be regarded by these nations 
as the only respectable ones ; and, moreover, as we 
perceive that no Hindu, of whatever rank or caste, con 
after his conversion to Islam, become affiliated to any 
of the four principal Musalman races, for the real 
Syyads, Shaikhs, Mughals and Pathans are those only 
whose forefathers came to India from Arabia, Iran. 
Turkistan and Afghanistan, it is consequently certain 
that this custom was brought in by those foreign 
fathers and by them transmitted to the succeeding 
generations. Neither the Hindus nor the Musalmans 
had learnt this custom- from each other. But as the 
habits and customs of all the Asiatic nations have a 
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ling similarity, some customs of tlie one are 
found to correspond exactly with those of the other. 

Among the rest of the Musalmans* that is, among 
their lower orders, there are men engaged in various 
professions and trades. They are variously classed, and 
each class separately denominated, according as their 
several occupations and the different trades they pursue, 
such as Jolha, Dhoonya, &c., &c. These classes, speaking 
roughly, consist of two breeds of men : those descended 
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from foreign ancestors, and those descended from in¬ 
digenous races and tribes who have embraced Islam. 
Each class has followed its ancestral occupations gener¬ 
ation after generation, and their respective professions 
and trades denote the race or tribe from which the} 
are respectively descended. That is to say, those oi 
native origin are ethnologically allied to those native 
castes and tribes who pursue the same trade or have the 
same occupation as they. 

But among the Musalmans there are not men of those 


very mean and dirty occupations as there are among 
the Hindus. For in no part of Bengal is there a single 
Musalman sweeper, scavenger or nightman or the like. 
The fact is a remarkable one, as it shows that even the 
lowest classes of the Musalmans are not descended from 
the lowest Hindu tribes. Such menial occupations only 
as are followed in Arabia, Iran, &c., are likewise pursued 
here bv the Musalman population. As there are no 
scavengers and nightmen in those countries, so there 
are none among the Musalmans here. 

Although manual occupations were generally held 
in disrepute among the higher classes of Musalmans 
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formerly, yet there were some particular arts and crafts 
which were regarded by them as respectable occupa¬ 
tions, and skill in those arts was deemed an accom¬ 
plishment. For instance, sewing, needle-work and 
Spinning were greatly in vogue among the ladies of the 
nobility and the gentry. These arts gave means of 
subsistence to poor ladies and gave employment <to the 
rich in their leisure hours, and saved them from the 
evils of idleness. They were consequently much in 
fashion among all classes, and a proficiency in them was 
considered a great female accomplishment. Nor was 
it in any way disgraceful for them to have the produce 
of such labours sold through , the medium of a third 
person. Such occupations were not restricted to the 
ladies exclusively, but some pious and godly persons 
also followed them as the purest and fairest means of 
deriving their livelihood. For instance, it is mentioned 
in histories in regard to the lives of some illustrious 
monarchs that notwithstanding that they had the reve¬ 
nues ot whole kingdoms and empires at their command, 
hey used to procure their own subsistence by manual 
labour, as by preparing and selling caps and the like. 






CHAPTER VI 

The Present Condition of the Musalmans 
of Bengal. 

We Lave already proved what is really the origin 
of the Musalmans of Bengal, and have also shown the 
reasons why they are so numerous in this country. 
We now propose to give some particulars of their present 
condition, as a necessary sequel to the various infor¬ 
mation contained in this hook. 

The Musalmans of this country were in a prosperous 
and happy condition during their national government; 
but on the decline and overthrow of that power, they 
confided themselves to the care of the English authorities, 
to enjoy safety of life and property under their protec¬ 
tion. For some time their hopes were fully realized ; 
and so long as their rules and practices formed the 
principles of the British administration, they continued 
to be benefited by that Government, so much so that 
their thoughts were scarcely turned towards the future. 
The unprecedented safety of person and property, which 
they enjoyed under the British regime, was really a 
great boon to them. The principles of Government 
were, however, gradually changed, and the adminis¬ 
tration was ultimately remodelled upon an entirely new 
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•lan. But unfortunately the Musalmans could not so 
alter their course of conduct as to suit the changes in 
the administration, and they adhered to their former 
modes of life and their old habits. 

On the oue hand, the Musalmaus, partially from im¬ 
providence and partially from their religions prejudices, 
held off from English education, and held to their 
national literatures, viz., the Arabic and the Persian. 
Tho result of their backwardness was that they were 
deprived of the immense advantages accruing from an 
English education. Would that the raatter°had been 
otherwise ! For in that case the Musalmans of Bengal 
would have this day been much in advance of their 
co-religionists in other parts of India who are makiim 
rapid progress, and they could have even surpassed 
their Hindu countrymen in political power and as¬ 
cendency became, with regard to the other parts of 
India, the Musalmans of this country came earlier in 
contact with the British nation, and were at the outset 
more directly connected with tho English administra- 
tion than the Hindus. 

On the other hand, the English authorities, owino to 
then* being strangers to the coimtrv, could not rightly 
judge the wishes and feelings of Musalmans ; and so 
they suspected their loyalty, thinking that, as they 
had been supplanted in the ruling power by the British 
n.'diom they past naturally entertain hostile feelings 
and might on occasion act treacherously towards them. 
Tho authorities thought further that as the Hindus were 
the original, inhabitants of the country, they ought to 
be given every encouragement and help. Being thus 
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ticed against the Musalmans and prepossessed in 
favour of the Hindus, the rulers began to repress the 
former and make much of the latter. But their bias 
towards one side and consequently against the other 
'was quite unwarranted by reason. For while the 
Musalmans had voluntarily favoured the cause of the 
English when yet possessing power, how, then, might 
they be reasonably imagined to entertain Hostility when 
they no longer possessed the power to give effect to 
such hostility ? Nor could it be right to think ot the 
Hindus as the original inhabitants of this country, tor 
the aboriginal races are the Kols, Sonthals, Bheels, and 
the like tribes: these and not the Hindus were the first 
inhabitants of this country, if the Hindus be of the 
Aryan stock, then the only difference between their 
relation to these lands and that of the native Musalmans 
is that they came to this country, from Central Asia, a 
few centuries prior to the Musalmans. 

At last the improvidence of the Musalmans, coupled 
with the prejudice of the authorities, has produced this 
dire result, that the Musalmans have become almost 
totally estranged from all departments of State employ¬ 
ment. This circumstance has operated most injuriously 
on the ancient and high families of the Musalmans, 
and has, in course of time, caused the utter ruin of 
many such families and threatens all of them with the 
same fate. But the common orders of the Musalmans 
who are most numerous in this country and whose 
occupation is cultivation, and also those who, failing 
to obtain State service, have engaged in agricultural 
pursuits, have been increasing in prosperity, owing to 
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the thriving condition of trade and the outlets thereby 
opened tor agricultural produce, and also owing to the 
internal peace and the security of property afforded 
by the British Government. The labouring classes are 
also in a comfortable and happy condition owing to 
the increased and rising rates of wages. Consequently, 
ic our opinion, all the inhabitants of this country have 
been benefited by the British rule, except the high and 
ancient Musalman families—almost all of whom have 
been reduced to a deplorable condition, while many of 
them have been totally wrecked and ruined. 

It now remains to be considered whether the Musal- 
mans of this country are agreeable to the British rule and 
whether they entertain sentiments of loyalty towards 
that Government. Let Sir W. W. Hunter or Colonel 
Nassau Lees say on this matter whatever they please, 
but, so fivr as we are aware of the state of feelings of our 
co-religionist countrymen, as being ourselves of their 
ckss and community, we can fully affirm that we 
Musalmans are not in the least ill-wishers to the Govern- 
ment and that it is not for a moment our wish that 
the British Government should be supplanted in this 
country by either the Russian Power or even by the 
Amu o Cabal although the latter is the Musalman 
ruler of a neighbouring country. In fact, all that we 
seek and desire is our own welfare and safety, and such 
a desire on our part is by no means opposed to other 
religious or social institutions. On the contrary, it is 
incumbent upon us to seek our personal welfare and 
benefit without causing harm or doing wrong to others. 
Our Holy Prophet (may the peace and mercy of God 
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on him !) has directed us to quit even the Kaba, the 
House of God, if there be no peace and security -within 
its precincts, and to seek the same in the territory of 
the Christian King of Abyssinia, if to be found there.* 
This is the Prophet whom we follow, and his injunctions 
do we obey, and we seek our welfare in the manner 
indicated by him. The only complaint we have is with 
regard to the apathy of Government towards us and our 
sinking condition. We make this complaint because 
through such unconcern and indifference on the part 
°t Government, w r e are gradually sinking lower. Should, 
however, any one arbitrarily and unjustly interpret this 
as n sign of disaffection on the part of us Musalmans, 
let him do so. Being victims of the errors of our 
rulers, in not obtaining our due share, w r e are waiting, 
lull of impatient expectations, to see what justice the 
Government in its paternal care to our claims will do. 


* During the early days of Islam, while it barely maintained itself in 
tho Hashimite quarter of Mecca, and Mahomed relied for protection 
against the unbelieving Koreisli mainly upon his uncle Abu Talib in the 
fifth year of the Prophot’s ministry, to^k placo the first Hegira or 
flight from the land of persecution to “a country wherein no one was 
Pronged,-a land of righteousness. ,, This was the Christian Kingdom 
°f Abyssinia ruled over by the Najasheo or Negus, “ a just king.” 
Among the emigrants on this occasion wore the Prophet’s own son-in-law, 
Othman, the son of Allan, and his wife, the Prophot’s daughter. Here 
the emigrants were kindly treated, and all the efforts of tlio Koreisli to 
dislodge them were unavailing. Next year, the sixth of the ministry, 
tho persecution at Mecca redoubling, a second emigration thither took 
place, more numerous than the first, so that we are told, tho number of 
the Faithful in this Christian country reached 101, without counting 
their little ones. Here they dwelt in peace and quietness: many of 
then, remained till long after the victorious promulgation of Islam, and 
did not rejoin Mahomed until tho expedition to Khaibor, in the seventh 
year of the Hegira.— Rauzat-ns-Safa, 
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e trust, however, that when our rulers become better 
acquainted with us, they will surely show a greater 
consideration for us. 


Note to Chapter I. 

The Census of 1891 shows that in Bengal Maho- 
medans have increased by 1,953,620. In 1881 their 
number was 21,704,727, and in 1891 was 23,658,347. 
It is most probable that the proselytizing character of 
Islam has gained some converts, but the actual con¬ 
version from other faiths to that of Islam, during the 
decade of 1881—1891, has had very little to do with 
the cause ol this increase. On this point the Census 
Officer s remarks in the Census Report are just and 
correct. He says : “It is certain that the growth of 
Musalmanism in Bengal Proper, is connected rather 
with physical than doctrinal forces.” It is not statisti¬ 
cally proved that any part of Bengal contains a very 
conaideiable number of converts who were non-Musal- 
mans in 1881, but embraced Islam within the last ten 
years ; neither is it shown by figures that any parti¬ 
cular dhtiict ol Bengal has added a few hundreds of 
converts to the church of Islam. The increase of 
Musalmans, as disclosed by the Census of 1891, resulted 
partly from the better management with which the 
last Census operations were carried on, and chiefly from 
the fact that the Musalmans who, formerly, being 
under a false impression that the object of the’Census 
was either to levy some new tax per head or to recruit 
men for the army from among them, concealed their 
real number, have now, by lapse of time and experience, 
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ese misapprehensions removed and therefore 
gave an accurate enumeration of themselves and the 
members of their family. The increase of Musalinans is 
also largely due to polygamy and widow-re-marriage, 
which are specially more common among the people of 
the eastern districts where the Mahomedan population 
is predominant. The Musalmans, with their varied and 
more nutritious dietary, are of superior physique, and 
this increases their growth and fecundity. Thus one ot 
the striking features which the Census of 1891 presents, 
is that the Musalmans of Bengal Proper, within the last 
nineteen years, have not only overtaken their Hindu 
brethren, but have out-numbered them by a million 
and-a-half. 
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^ith the Crimson Cuirassiers—In Death they were not Divided. 

“A pleasant little book of short stories and sketches, bright and light for 
the most part, dealing with frays and feasting, polo and pigsticking, with a 
gho3t story thrown in by way of relief .”—Saturday Review. 

“All these are thoroughly Indian in colour and tone, but are not the 
less amusing and sprightly matter for reading in idle half hours. 
Daily Telegraph . 

“A series of crisp little stories ... we shall be surprised if it fails to 
‘fetch’ the public who have had nothing better to amuse them since the 
lamented Aberigh Mackay astonished Anglo-India with his Sir All Babas 
revelations.”— Express . 

THE TRIBES ON MY FRONTIER. An Indian Naturalist’s For¬ 
eign Policy. By Eha. With 50 Illustrations by F. C. Macrae. 
Imp. 16mo. Uniform with 11 Lays of Ind.” Fourth Edition. Rs. 7. 

“We have only to thauk our Anglo-Indian naturalist for the delightful 
book which he has sent home to his countrymen in Britain. May he live to 
give us another such.”— Chambers' Journal . 

“ A most charming series of sprightly and entertaining essays on what may 

be termed the fauna of the Indian Bungalow.We have no doubt 

that this amusing book will find its way into every Anglo-Indian a library.* — 
Allen's Indian Mail. 

“ This is a delightful book, irresistibly funny in description and illustration, 
but full of genuine science too. ...... Thero is not a dull or unm- 

structive page in the whole book,” Knowledge . 

INDIA IN 19S3. A Reprint of tiils celebrated Prophesy of 
Native Rule is India. Fcap. 8vo. He. 1. 
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“There is not a dull page in the hundred and thirty-seven pages which it 
consijts.”— Times of India . 
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U ° affeCtiDg 8tUdy of the natural Mstory of 

visUs'indifVnS' ZZVtltL *£Xj T"" V ,ady 

say bold, demeanour. The author nf fv u^i m ? an ? of .? vlvac ' 0U9 > ,10t t0 
and her heartless conduct in* the pursuit nW^L^Y^ 3U , Ch 8 P er f n > 
not appear to have been successful/™ Weeit. ’ ’ “ 

BE Tr^J^» , By Eha > Author of '-‘The Tribes on 
I mp IGmo. Ks. 5 * Illu3tratl0Da b ? F. C. Macrak. Fourth Edition. 

page^ihi'le ^comlhJs very many whi^ ^ “11 tb8t j* d ®“ . not contain a dul! 

b, sr 1 " 8 

Ihe author of 'Behind thp R lin „„i , v ., 

combined with .a kindliness of Wf ha f. an ^ Ce 1 1 . Ie ? fc ® ena , e of h . umour 

reading.” —Saturday Review ma ^ es his kttla book delightful 

of which will appeal to ever' Amrln r„j' S ' » be ,. lun ?.°? r Hnd acute observation 
“Drawn with delightful humolr ±v“-, , 

“Every variety of native ?h ar acr P r »T ? b ?? r yf tlan -”-AfAen««m». 
caste, trade, or class, is oleverlr ’ ^ individual as well as the nation, 
Illustrated London News. y P ° ur ' rayed 1D tbese divertin 6 aketchcs.”— 

IND ^D EN F G caJ S ?vo AN As. 1 g >UN CHARACTER. B Y Ellis UNDER- 

Poems i 11 U3trative of^Anufo^hidian^Kt ^j Bldca l' , an ^ Descriptive 

.a:ss 5 , 2 ^^-r^«. 

•fast and furious.’ One cJn res, J^“ r ’ ? nd , at t,mes .' indc « d . th « fun ia both 
camp fire by the recitation m l Th Q T> im ^? ne ,e r p err i ir, ent created round the 
—Liverpool Mercury. Abe rwo Jumpers, which is irresistibly droll,” 

il The verses are charactered k„ i • . , 

most excellent fooling.”_ World ^ amraa spirits, great cleverness, and 

THE CAPTAIN'S DAUGHTFP a a ^ ^ 

Literally translated from the Rum* N ? V q L * A.. C. POOSHKIN. 

Bo. S. 0. Crown8vo. R s .|, R an Stoakt H. Godfrrv,C aptain, 

“ Possesses the charm of giving viviAUr a u 

ception of Eu::sian life and mannen wbich^in^r * n a™* readin *’ a con ’ 
Englishman. L,ch raan y P er80IiS desire to possess,”— 

• y The story will interest keenly any English reader."-Ouerfoad Mail. 
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A NATURALIST ON THE PROWL. By Eha, Author of “Tribes on 
my Frontier,” “ Behind the Bungalow.” Imp. 16mo. Rs. 8. 

Profusely illustrated by Photographs of Animals in their habitat and at 
work; and Sketches by R! A. Stkrndale. 

“ The Author is a keen observer of nature, and his descriptions are felicitous 
and apt. He is entirely at home amid the Indian iauua, and writes of things 
which he knows and loves.”— Glasgow Herald. 

“ A charmiug record of wild life in the jungle.”— Sat: day Review, 

“ Attractive alike in subject, treatment and appearance .”—Literary World, 

“ Very easy and delightful reading.”— The Field, 

“ We have not for a long time come across so readable a volume a3 this. 
—Admiralty and Horse Guards Gazette. 

“ Anyone who takes up this book will follow our example and not leave jis 
choir until he has read it through. It is one of the most interesting books 
upon natural history that we have read for a long time.” — Daily Chronicle, 

u HERE'S RUE FOR YOU.” Novelettes, English and Anglo- 
Indian. By Mrs. H. A. Flktckkk. Crown 8vo, sewed. Rs. 2. 
Contents:—A Summer Madness—Whom the Gods Love —Neme^a —A 
Gathered Rose—At Sea : a P. and O. Story— Esther : an Episode. 

ONOOCOOL CHUNDER MOOKERJEE. A Memoir, of THE LATE 
Justice Onoocool Chondkr Mooilbujee. By M. Mookbrjee. Fifth 
Edition. 12 mo. Re. 1. 

“The reader is earnestly advised to procure the life of this gentleman, 
written by his nephew, and read it.”— The Tribes on my Frontier, 

DEPARTMENTAL DITTIES AND OTHER VERSES. By Rudyard 

Kipling. Eighth Edition. With additional Poems. Cloth. Ra. 3. 
“This tiny volume will not be undeserving of a place on the bookshelf that 
holds 4 Twenty-one Days in India/ Its contents, indeed, are not unlike the 
sort of verse we might have expected from poor 4 Ali Baba ’ if he had been 
spared to give it us. Mr. Kipling resembles him in lightness of touch, quaint- 
ness of fancy, and unexpected humour.”— Pioneer, 

“ t he verses are all written in a light style, which is very attractive, ana 
no on,, with the slightest appreciation rf humour will fail to indulge in many 
a hearty laugh before turning over the last page.”— Times of India, 

“Mr. Kipling’s rhvmes are rhymes to some purpose. He calls them De¬ 
partmental Ditties: but they are in reality social sketches of Indian ofncialism 
from a gin ode view point, that of the satirist, though the satire is of the 
wildest and most delightful sort.”—Indian Planters' Gazette. 

THE INSPECTOR. A Comedy. By Gogol. Translated from tho 
Russian by T. Hart-DaViks, Bombay Civil Service. Crown 8vo. K=. 

“ His translation, we may add, is a very good one.”— The Academy . 

A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM (Shak KSPlake). Ada Led to Pas¬ 
toral Representation. By N. Newnham-Davis, Crown 8vo# Ke. > 
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FuL I R0BBL ra c E ro“°^“ EI)AN3 IN EENGAL By Moulvik 
THE^ Hlr^noos f E JS£7 ARE A Des C RiPTioN op the Manners, 

of the London Milsiornf^Sn^r^ P p I J vAXIC * J. WlLKINS, 

m Imp. I6m° t cloth, gilt eleggn^R^V-^^^* ProfuseI y Illustrated. 

intelligent naSre ' would^Jralel? ® cc ? u , nt °J the *f indu (ieitie . 9 such as an 
achieve hia purpose, to keen hi* m.'nH f and f ie haa endeavoured, in order to 
The author has atteipted a w S fr ° m , ^ejudice or theological bias, 

attempt, the volume beiri C one nf OT *» ?• l J l 6 aml> “ ,on nml hfl s succeeded in his 
“Mr. Wilkins has donffi Jl? n r,te -?, 9t “^usemlnesa.^-^omc News. 

a &s 

''fflSS-n 'Nm?ern ! 'lnd CC01 B IT \V 1 ’t*w Kelioion and 

a,Mb#r 

«• . volume wWch b “' ,d c0i "P reh ^s.ve tpirit’-Saiurday Review. 

religion, and a most intereatini'n.* I? unun .°" s . d'squia, t ion upon the Hindu 
toms of the Hindu comm uni iv g narrative of Hindu life, the habits and cus- 
ail the nerve of the a , i j a natlonn l Hindu historieite, written with 

the a issssss ^ to 

PreStTaSdM^j %‘KPh?*" A Boob of Buddhist 

Manuscripts. By ',“rf a i on thc B8si-i ol Burmeso 

TUP P.THTC8 OP Tor , J ? T ‘ Second Ed,t,on - 8vo, boards, lie. 2. 
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THE LIFE AND TEACHING OF KESHUB CHUNDER SEN. By P. C. 

Mazumdak. Second and Cheaper Ediiion. Rs. 2. 

THEOSOPHICAL CHRISTIANITY. An Address by L. S. Second 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Small 4to. As. 8. 

KASHGARIA (EASTER?! OR CHINESE TURKESTAN). HISTORICAL, 
Geographical, Military, and Industrial. By Col. Kuuopatkin, Russian 
Army. Translated by Maj. Gowan, H. M.’s Indian Army. 8vo. Rs. 2. 
ANCIENT INDIA AS DESCRIBED BY FTOLEMY. With Introduc¬ 
tion, Commentary, Map of India. By J. W. McCbindlk, m.a. 8vo, 
cloth, lettered. Rs. 4-4. 

ANCIENT INDIA AS DESCRIBED BY IrlEGASTHENES AND ARRIAN. 

With Introduction, Notes, and a Map of Ancient India. By J. W. 
McCniNDLK, m.a. 8vo. Rs. 2-8. 

-HE COMMERCE AND NAVIGATION OF THE ERYTHRiEAN SEA; 

Periplu 3 Maris Ervthrsei; and of Arrian’s Account of the Voyage of 
Nearkhos. With Introduction, Commentary, Notes, and Index. By J. 
W. McCuinple, m.a. Syo. Rs. 8. 

ANCIENT INDIA AS DESCRIBED BY KTESIAS THE KNIDIAN 

A Translation of the Abridgment of his 4 Indika,’ by Phonos. W ith 
Introduction, Notes, Index. By J. W. McChindlb, m.a. 8vo. Rs. 3. 

1 MEMOIR OF CENTRAL INDIA, including Malwa and adjoin¬ 
ing Fhovinces, with the History, and copious Illustrations, of the Past 
and Preseur ondition of that country. By Maj.-Gen. S. J. Malcolm, g.c.b., 
Ac. Reprinted from Third Ediiion. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, cloth. Rs. 5. 
300K OF INDIAN ERAS. With Table:; for calculating Indian 
Datkb. By Ai.kxanpkr Cunningham, c.s.i., c.i.k., Major-General, 
, n Roval Engineers. Royal 8vo, cloth. Rs. 12. 

-ALES FROM INDIAN' HISTORY. Being the Annals of India 
retold in Narratives. By J. Talbovs Whkblkk. Crown bvo, cloth, 
Rs. 3. School Edition, cloth, limp. Re. 1-8. 

‘‘The history of our ureat dependency made extremely attractive reading. 
Altogether ^ j 3 a wor k 0 f rare merit , v -~ Broad Arrow. 

“Will absorb the attention of nil who delight in drilling records of adven¬ 
ture and daring. It is no intre compilation, but an earnest and brightly 
'bitten book .” — Daily Chronicle. 

A CRITICAL EXPOSITION OF THE POPULAR “JIHAD.” Showing 
that all the Wars of Maha n.nad were defensive, and that Aggressive 
War or Compulsory Converse n is nor allowed in the Koran, Ac. By 
hi on In vi Chbkagh Alt. author of “Reforms under Moslem Rule,’ 
“ Hyderabad under Sir S&!ar Jung.” 8vo. Rs. 6. 

HAYaM-MA: THE HOME OF THE BURMAN. By Tsaya (Rev. H. 
Powkll). Crown 8vo. Rs. 2. _ _ 

INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF HINDUISM. By GCfcU 
Frhsiiad Sen. Crown 8vo, cloth Rs. 3 ; paper Us. 2. 
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A DESCRIPTION op the various 
r ^ the ^-Lnshai HllIs and tho Final Annexation of the 
\^H, & + U v rgn ‘‘M eUt,VCol i° ncl A * S * Rkid > - m - b m Indian Medical 
giltT Ks.^ ttre6 MapS and Clght Phofcotin t Illustrations. Cloth, 

fr^^ill?«rr« d f BOript i 011 oi the Chi n-Lu3hai Hills and their inhabitants, 
co^mtJv tho L^t re wJ dS V^ Uh * n flccoant of . the various expeditions into the 
.1 that of 1889-90, which led to the final annexation of 

in full detniJ! n,am ° U;J traCt which liea between India and Burma, being given 
Ga«tfJ. alUabl ° COntribution t0 th e History of our Indian border .”— Pall Mall 

0B SERVICE IN THE CHIN HILLS. A Col- 

I • t . , ud 'Pago Collotypes of Instantaneous Photographs and 
WnilnK m !- ho readi °«- By Surgeon-Captain A. G. N IwLak 

Sw W M 0t “ by J - B - MA05 ^ B - B - c - s - cloth, 

ExpeditUm!’??T^Tt'me * 0 g ' VS a more e ra P hic P' ct »re of an Indian Frontier 

aot that tht ?° good and 8 P irited and 80 well reproduced that we are 

h Uerpre8s i8 also wel1 worth undying .''-Daily Tele- 

' rHE urh^lPal S i \?rl, AF ^ H - NI::TAN ' 13 KING A BRIEF ACCOUNT of the 
pnnctpa Na tl o„ 8mh ^ ting (hat countrv . B Surg.-JUaj. H. W. Bkulkw, 
c.s.late on Special Political Duty at Kabul. 8vo. cloth. Us. 2. 

KTJERACHEE : its Past, Present, and Future. By Alexander F. 
Mods Plans Uthor of ' A Paraguayan Treasure,” Ac. With 

Super-royal W, cloth? 0 R^b’ showlDg tlle rao3t rccent improvements. 

THE J™ct r ? iL^ A ^ JA NANDA KUMAR. A Narrative of a 
“Mr Beveridge ha?; K> H ' B«vk,„dok, b.c.s. Demy Svo. 11s. 6. 
to the marshalling of a great amount of thought, labour, and research 

• 7 _ rnmnliontPii’n^ 18 fucls< an(1 1)6 ha9 done his uunoafc to put the exceed- 

^JBome Aews nd co,ltradict ing evidence in a clear aud intelligible form.” 

THE A Cosr ™ IB UTION TOWARDS TIIE HISTORY 

By Fbbdkriok Augustus, Count of Noer. 

'] t J gili d T 6 he ^ erman by Anwbttb S. BlSYKitlDGE. 2 vote. 8 VO. 
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OES FROM OLD CALCUTTA. Being chiefly Reminiscences 
°f the days of Warren Hastings, Francis, and Itnpey. By H. E, Bus- 
t^kd. Second Edition, Enlarged and Illustrated. Po9t Svo. Rs. 6. 

< { Ine book will be read by all interested in India .”— Army $ Navy Magazine . 
. Busteed’s valuable and entertaining ‘Echoes from Old Calcutta Mias 
» at a se cond edition, revised, enlarged and illustrated with portraits 
r . * 2 . r Plates rare or quaint. It is a pleasure to reiterate the warm com- 
-^naation of this instructive and lively volume which it3 appearance called 
‘f'l some years since .”-- Saturday Review. 
r . fK 8erie s of illustrations which are highly entertaining and instructive of 
'^ 8ail d manners of Anglo-Indian society a hundred years ago . . . The 
jok from first to last has not a dull page in it, and it is a work of the kind of 
' *ch the value will increaso with years.”— Englishman. 

CAPT. HAYES’ WORKS ON HORSES. 

* Horse BREAKING. By Captain M. H. Hayes. Numerous Illus- 
#i'\ r S? onB J* H. Oswald-Brown. Square. Rs. 16. 
r Theory of Horse Breaking. (2) Principles of Mounting. (3) Horse 
' n T tr °l. (4) Rendering Docile. (f>) Giving Good Mouths. (G) Teaching 
V, i } mp * ( 7 ) Mount for the First Time. (8) Breaking for Ladies’ Riding. 
‘ Breaking to Harness. (10) Faults of Mouth. (11) Nervousness and lm- 
02) Jibbing. (13) Jumping Faults. (14) Faults in Harness. 
, ' A OTesrdveness. (16) Riding and Driving Newly-Broken Horse. (17) 
fiT*® Vices. 

u Y R0 great merit of the book is its simplicity .”—Indian Daily New. 

A work which is entitled to high praise at. being far and away the best 
^oned-out one on breaking under a new system we have seen.”— Field, 
tiSu nrl y written "—Saturday Review. 

he best and most instructive book of its class that has appeared for many 
V,' lr8 *” Times of India . 

d *NG: ON THE FLAT AND ACROSS COUNTRY. A Guide to 
Practical Horsemanship. By Captain M. H. Hayes. With 70 Illus¬ 
trations by Stukgkss and J. H. Oswald-Bhown. Third Edition, Revised 
T and Enlarged. Rs. 7-8. 

^ the whole text has been so revised or re-written as to make the work the 
uoat perfect in existence, essential to all who wish to attain the art of 
^ng correctly. 

Gne of the most valuable additions to modern literature on the subject.”— 
w and Military Gazette. 

A very instructive and readable book.”— Sport. 

, Inis useful and eminently practical book.”— Freeman's Journal, 

TE POINTS OF THE HORSE. A Familiar Treatise on Equixl 
Conformation. Describing the points in which the perfection ot each 
class of horses consists. By Captain H. M, IIayrs. Illustrated. 

[New Edii'on in the Pres 
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“Capt^n Hayes* ^ ^Bs.^g! 

“• The b °<* M* r W acy inecdCe!-'-^ i^ V6ly 3ketChC3 ° f ,ifa 

style, andhfaU of 0 anTcdote° w iM^nL-p C p t6 , 3 b °n k on ," cina l* written in a chatty 
u M «nxr o ; hke Ca P tain Hayes* latest work S'—Field. 

find in the book^wWch^verr ^T 7 “ curious character our readers will 
portraits.'* — Bailees Magazine** WGl * g0t Up * and em helliahed with many 

JSL ho RSE-OWNERS. a Popular Guide 
tion, Enlarged and Revi^f , r U c v Ca ! > ‘ a, . n M - H - Hates. Fifth Edi- 

New Illnstrationa bfj H oLa® T Sclen A 6 ° f the 1,3 5'- With many 
y . LI. Oswald-Brown. Crown 8vo, buckram. 

The chief new matter in rhi. Mv „ [In the Press. 

Donkey’s Foot Disease p\ • Ed *t'on is—Articles on Contracted Heels, 
Abscess, Dislocation of tlm £? in *Ti° r Rheumatic Joint Disease, 

Tongue. Flatulent Distent ion «# a a "Agination of the Mouth and 

Fever, Cape Horse Sicknc^o Stomach, Twist of the Intestines, Relapsing 
Epilepsy, Sunstroke, Poisonm^n”! S -7P hl * ,s ’ £ ab _* e9 > Megrims, Staggers, 
of the Foot (in Chapter or Shoeing? 81 ™ 11011 ® craseur » aui * Mechanism 

“Of the many ponular ~ , , - . . 

this is certainly one of th* ,nar - v .hooks which have come under our notice, 
acription of symptoms an<i ,° st ? cientlfic and reliable. .... The de¬ 
given in perfectly plain term 116 , l . r ? t, ? n8 * or application of remedies are 
prehending.*’ — Field. 9> winc 1 *he tyro will find no difficulty in com- 

* 4 Simplicity is one of th* 

trated Sporilvg and Dramaac%eioT^^ M ^ feature3 in the book.”— 7/Zuj- 

siderably to its value^anlS^ilST ®^ t ! on ‘Veterinary Notes/ has added con- 
sional people who ma v ho ; *he hook more useful to those non-profes- 
when sick or injured ” aclme<4 or compelled to treat their own horses 
^ . , veterinary Journal. 

We do not think that h r ar . 

reliable and useful hook for guidaZTna^ t0 Snd * m ° re 

IN INDIA. By Captain m. 
Fifth Edition. Crown Ao rJ g 0tesfor H°™e-Owners,” « Biding,” Ac. 


or veterinary' surgeon."’ 1 — Veterhiary 'joiirriai! 1 '"^ 9 ° f either am8,eur h °rscman 
and portable.^-*5otViay fl, Sc»fett rSe9 anywhere ’ ’ * * CoBoise > practical, 
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SOUNDNESS AND AGE OF HORSES. A Veterinary and Legal 
Guidk to the Examination of Hor>es for Soundness. By Captain M. li. 
Hayes, m.r.c.v.s. With 100 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. Rs. b. 

“ Captain Haves is entitled to much credit for the explicit and sensible 
manner in which he has discussed the many questions— some of them ex¬ 
tremely vexed ones— which pertain to soundness and unaoundness in horses. 

— Vetei'inary Journal. . . . . .. 

“All who have horses to buy, sell, or keep will find plenty to interest them 
in this manual, which is full of illustrations, and still fuller of hints and 
wrinkles”— Referee. , , t , 

“ Captain Hayes’ work is evidently tho result of much careful research, and 
the horseman, as well as the veterinarian, will find in it much that is interest¬ 
ing and instructive.”— Field, 

THE HORSE-WOMAN. A Practical Guide to Side-S addle Riding. 

By Mrs. Hayks, and Edited by Captain M. II. Hayks. Illustrated by 48 
Drawing by J. Oswald-Brown and 4 Photographs. Uniform with 
“ Riding : on the Flat and Across Country. Imp. l6mo. Rs. «-*• 

“This is the first occasion on which a practical horseman and a practical 
horsewoman have collaborated in bringing out a book ou riding for la tea. 
The result is in every way satisfactory.”*— Field, 

u A large amount of sound practical instruction, very judiciously and plea¬ 
santly imparted.”— Times. ... . rm _ , „ 

“ We have seldom come across a brighter look than ‘ The Horsewoman. - 
Athenaeum. 

“Eminently sensible and practical. Chronicle . 

SPOUT AND VETERINARY WORKS. 

HIGHLANDS OF CENTRAL INDIA. Notes on their Forests 

aud Wild Tribes, Natural History, and Sports. By Capt. J FoksYTH, b.s.c. 
New Edition. With Map and Tinted Illustrations. Rs. 7-8. 

CALCUTTA TURF CLUB RULES OF RACING, together with the 
Rules relating to Lotteries, Betting, Defaulters, and the Rules of the 
Calcutta Turf Club. Revised May 1^2. Authorized Edition. R?. 

THE RACING CALENDAR, Yol. VII, Strom May 1894 to April 1895, 
Racks 'V\sr Published by the Calcutta Turf Club. Cohtk ts: Ra es 
of Racing, Lotteries, C. T. C„ etc., Registered Colours; Licensed Train¬ 
ers and Jockevs; Assumed Names; LB of Horses Aged, Classed and 
Measured bv C. T. C. and W. I. T. C.; Races Run under C. T. C. Rules; 
Performances of Horses; Appendix and Index. Rs. 4. 

THE RACING CALENDAR from 1st August 1888 to 30*» u April 18S9, 
Racks Past. 12mo. cloth. Vol. I, Rs. 4. Vol. II, to April lb'0, 
Rs. 4. Vol. Ill, to April 1801, Rs. 4. Vol. IV, to April 1892, Bs*4. 
Vol. V, to April 1893, Rs. 4. Vol. VI, to April 1891, Rs- U Vol. VII 
to April 1895, R?. 4. 
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CALCUTTA RAGING CALENDAR. Published every fortnight 
Annual-Subscription. Rs. 12. *viw.iu,wht. 

THE SPORTSMAN’S MANUAL. In Quest of Game in Kullu 
Lahou, and Ladak to the Tso Morari Lake, with Notes on Shooting in 
Spiti, Bara Bagabal, Chainba. and Kashmir, and a detailed description of 
Sport in more than 100 Nalas, With 9 Maps. By Lt.-Col. K. H IWk 
M * 8 ^ 8lh and 34th Regiments. Fcap. «vo, cloth. Rs. 3-8. 
SEONEE : ok, Camp Lle'e on the Satpura Range. A Tale of 
TndJfl” <fi v . e ” ture * R- A. Stkrndalk, author of “Mammalia of 
Ma^and Jun ^” Illustrated *y the author. w!th\ 

iZ svojph TV Se0nee the ^“^ovioces of India. 

® THdBET ’ mE HIMALAYAS. Northern 
f.. Tr . 1N . Dr A • ByJBrig.-GeneralA licxandki: a. Kiniooh Ton 

found • SSS^L ° f th6 C ? untry and °f, the- various Animals to be 
With 36°nTustraHon e , stract « (rom a journal of several years’ standing, 
vised and Eolarad n ° m P hoto R ra P h3 an,i a aia P- Third Edition, Re- 
“Thia SDlmdidiv ntt U *, my 4t0 ’ « l€ 8 ant| y bound - Rs. 25. 
the h" ids^of the Vnr' 3tTated record of sport, the photogravures, especially 

are life - like ’ and ‘^etter-pre S8 P is very 

the excellent phoWgralu^J!^ th ® type 1® bet f er '‘ ban ) in former editions, and 
nFlUT7FW<5 np r C e an exc(, .ntional value to the work.”— Asian. 

DE 1^1, inus^„ J ^ GLES - A SERIES w Sketches of Wild 
Description of each*' Pl!!I f ° r S SD r n “ tur 2' att,,ude . Wltb Letter-press 
author Of “NafnrnV n- e ‘ - R * A * ^ T K«»DALB, F.R.G.8., F.Z.S., 
Oblong folio. Iis! lo. ,St ° ry ° f th ° Mammalia of India.” “ Seonee,” ic. 

LOR ^Ay lL Ue:^ I i E r e 0 EESF f 0 f lD j SOLDIER. STATESMAN AND SPORTS- 

his Racine Career n t ^ 18 r r lghteen years m India and a full rrfsurae of 
REMINISCFNCFC! nr mL H ' R ' Aebott - Crow " 8vo - Sewed. Re. 1. 

IS^Raoul °DU u?m t T ^ E ^ TEARS ’ HG-STICKING IN BENGAL. 
HORSE raFTOTOft it r th 6 PortraiK Crown Svo, cloth gilt. Rs. 0-12. 
HOr TK*w R o E ?r I t ^ ^ REARING IN INDIA. With Notes on 
and General Mans,, c “ m “ d t Ac r“ 8! “ unt 7’ and " n Purchase, Breaking in 
Crown 8v«, cloth. % Ma J°r John Hcmfkkt, n.s.c., F.z.s. 

IWD irmicf(i ) fo? E re5iy' rE f; AN EpITOME OF USEFUL INFORMATION 
Officers and Moliissi on Emergencies, and specially adapted for 
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DOGS FOR HOT CLIMATES. A Guide for Residents in Tropical 
Countries as to suitable Breeds, their Respective Uses, Management 
and Doctoring. By Vrho Shaw and Captain M. H. IIayps. With 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth. Rs. 8. 

“ The authors of ‘ Dogs for Hot Climates ’ show in a concise practical way 
how to treat dogs out here, and what breeds best stand the climate. The book 
should be on every one’s table, for sensible treatment will save the life of 
many a valuable and much loved pet.”— Indian Planters' Gazette. 

HOW TO CHOOSE A DOG, and how to select a Puppy, together 

with a few notes upon the peculiarities and characteristics of each breed. 

Hy Vero Shaw, author of “The Illustrated Book of the Dog” late 
Kennel Editor of the “ Field'* 

GUIDE TO EXAMINATION OF HORSES, for Soundness for Stu- 
dknts and Beginnkrs. By Moore, f.k.c.V.s., Array Vety. Dept., 
Yety. Officer, Remount Depot, Calcutta. Fcap. 8vo. Limp cloth. Re. 1. 

RIDING pgr LADIES, WITH HINTS OH THE STABLE, a Lady’s 
Horse Book. Bv Mrs. Power O’Donoghuk. With 75 illustrations by 
A. Chantrky Cohbould. Elegantly printed and bound. Imp. 16mo, 
Rilt. Rs. 7-8. 

INDIAN NOTES ABOUT DOGS. Their Diseases and TreatxMENt. 

By Major C-. Fourth Edition. Fcap. 8vo, cloth. Re. 1-8. 

ANGLING ON THE KUMAUN LAKES. With a Map of the Kumaox 
Lake Country and Plan of each Lake. By Depy. Surgeon-General 
u ^ r * Walker. Crown 8vo, cloth. Rs. 4. 

, p ntten with all the tenderness and att i.tion to detail which characterise 
he followers of the gentle art.”— Hayes* Sporting News. 

THE ARMS ACT (XI OF 1878). With all thf, Notices of the Gov- 
ernmknt of India, the Bengal, North-Western Provinces and Punjab 
Governments, and High Court Decisions and Rulings. By W. II vWKiNS. 
Second Edition. 8vo, cloth. Rs. 7-8. 

MODERN POLO. A Guide to the Game, with Instructions on the 
Selection and Training of the Ponies. By E. D. Miller (iate 17tb. 
Lancers). Edited by Capt. M. H. Hayes. Illustrated from Photographs. 
^OLO RULES. Rules of tii ( Calcutta Polo Club and of the Indian 
7> olo Association, with the Article on Polo by “An Old Hand.” Reprinted 
Lorn Hayes 1 Sport ;\7 News. Fcap. 8vo. Re. 1. 

THE polo CALENDAR. Compiled by the Indian Polo Assi 
oiation. Contents:—Committee of Stewards, Rules for the Regulation 
°f Tournaments, Ac.— Rules of the Game—Station Polo —List of 
Members—List of Existing Polo Ponies, names and * cript. < with 
Alphabetical List—Records of Tournaments.— Previous Winners, 
.. V’olJ, 180V-98, Vor > II, 1893-94 Each Re. 1-8. 

Ruli s of Polo.—F rom the Polo Calendar, Revised 1£94. As, b. 
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MEDICINE, HYGIENE, etc. 

AIDS TO PRACTICAL HYGIENF Rv r r 

»•<>«•. DobUa. Fo™; c?th, J Raf2 BAITEESBY> ***- M ' E 

** Tn 1 1 h * lldbool F f° the layraan interested in sanitation.”— Momina Pont 

- ■ sa 

MEDICAL treatment op 

Medical College Calcm / B,K D 0H >. L '*'« Principal, 

Edition of “ Goodove s Ftfnia fnr .he aii"’'’’ Revised. Being the Ninth 
Crown 8vo, cloth. r 8 7 ° 19 * the J,Iana Sement o£ Children in India.” 

“ ^mily Medicinelw Imll v?’ ’”tT T" thia work a 'M Moore’s 

selves probably “ boat thi he<, f vt^nlf 7 ° T k ? Mom 1,9 “ re in ‘hem- 
profei tional readers rt t L Z P u - med , K ' al wotks bitten for uon- 
irom technical expressiono ‘ Tt,^ “°a 13 and aa free « Possible 

generally those most iil- e iv m vielH 10 ^ 6 ^ °* t T eat f nen 5 recommended are 
and throughout each volume (ho : m ( f:ood , resl ! lts in the hands of laymen; 
mind of the render that important fact 13 kept constantly before the 

THE INDIGENOUS*DRUg^O^INDiI^St 7 hou93hol<] -”~ /, ''” ,eer - 

vssrssrg 

entirely Re-written. Demv%^o ° ^ econd Edition. Kevised an*d 

QTIE wt I d" itKf ”|^ T f^ L , E ' c Witat SHALL WE Eat? Whit shall 

r 3 . 2-4. • ^ Ur f>»-Lieut.-Col. Joshua Dukh. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, < r ilt. 

BA ^nG J enerah Kemaeks ON Dir.r AND THINGS 

Re. 1-8. ^ ^ Ur g.-Licat.-Col. Joshua !>ukk. Third Edition. Cloth. 

0UT Gn™f£°lo:K D fu e ^ e Jl f RIS d P r DENC fT F ° R MDIA - nYJ1) - B - 

Edition, Revised E„?I r * *> * n * H«hw, M.a. f.r.o.s.b. Third 

TlR PRHPWlT.o»! N ’“ liA """ W ' :J ' Demy Svo. Rs. 5-8. 

SS“”S„ B TC 1 .TSrSfMf“e 

"SSfmsst Ktssrgw- 

Their Stbuotur^ Disease, and PRESEKwrip™ 

Bv on Conservative and Prosthetic '>™stn“ ^nlp a?e”' 

By Jos. Millkb, l.d.s., b.c.b.k. Second Edition. 8 ?0f cloth. Hs. 
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^THB-BABY. Notes ox the Feeding, Rearing and Diseases op 
Infants. 13y S. 0. Moses, Licentiate of the Royal College of Physicians, 
Edinbnrgh, <fcc. 18mo, cloth. Rs. 2. 

MY LEPER FRIENDS. An Account of Personal Work among 
LEPERS, and their daily life in India. By Mrs. IIayks. With Illustra¬ 
tions from Photographs, and a Chapter on Leprosy by Dr. G. G. Mac- 
^ lahrn. Imp. square 32mo. Rs. 2-8. 

“The author pictures a very sad phase of human miserv bv relating the 
8 *®J , y of the inner life of sufferers whom she has known.”— Cork Constitution . 

,k it 13 impossible to read Mrs. Hayes* book without feeling the keenest sym¬ 
pathy with her in her brave and onerous work, and it cannot fail to result in 
a considerable return f*<r the advantage of the lepers. Mrs. Hayes writes 
J* e '| nn d vividly, and there is a note of thorough sincerity in all she says that 
iends an additional charm to the work. . . . There are several 

1 urf at * 0Ds i n r * le bf>«»k. reproduce'! from photographs of lepers.” —Home News. 

, On the whole. Mrs. Haves has written her book in a verv sympathising 
spirit.” — Indian Daily News . 

HYGIENE of WATER AND WATER SUPPLIES. By Patrick Hehir 

M.d., Leci urer on Hygiene, Hyderabad Med. School. 8vc, cloth, flush. Ks. 2* 

CHOLERA EPIDEMIC IN KASHMIR, 1852. By A. JteEl, L.R.C.P., 
L *u.c.s., Principal Medical Officer in Kashmir. With Map and Tables. 
4to, sewed. Re. 1. 

A RECORD OF THREE YEARS’ WORK OP THE NATIONAL ASSO- 

ciation for Supplying Female Medical Aid to the Women of India, 
August 1885 to August 1888. By H. E, the Counticss of Duffkkin. 
Crown 8vo. Re. 1. 

THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR SUPPLYING FEMALE MEDI- 

cal Aid to the Women of India. By II. K. Tint Countkrs of Duffeuin. 
Reprinted from the Asiatic Quarterly Review, by permission. As. 8. 

THE INDIAN MEDICAL SERVICE. A Guide i or intended Candi¬ 
dates for Commissions and for the Junior Officers of the Service. By 
William Wkbb, m.b.. Surgeon, Bengal Army, late Agency Surgeon a t 
the Ciurt of Bikanir. Superintendent of Dispensaries, Jaih, and Vaccina¬ 
tion in the Bikanir Srarc, and for some time Guardian to II. H. the Maha- 
i( rajah. Crown 8vo. Rs. 4. 

“ We recommend the bonk to all who think of competing for admission into 
Indian Medical Service.”— Lancet. 

AGUE; OR, INTERMITTENT FEVER. By M. D. O'CoNNBL, m.d. 
8vo, sewed. Rs. 2. 

■HE LANDMARKS OF SNAKE-POISON LITERATURE. Being a 
Review of the more important Researches into the Nature of Snake-Roh n.s. 
Bv Vincknt Richards, f.u.c.s. Ed.. Civil Medical Officer of 
Goalundo, Bengal. Rs. 2-8. 
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F p B F 0 PI E AL AILMENT S. AM H Oir 
E X . fcap 8vo. iy 4 Iiy S“ r ^-Major h. Tahmto* To UKG . 

“ *« rtTir* s-z”" •• “ 



be of as raucli advantage tn • , yeara pra £ t,cal experience, and s 
“ We mar venture ^ f Medical men as to sufferers ."-Home New,. 

reading Ur." Young’s book hshici pl °, a ? ure we h . nve derived from 

There is no verbal plethora Ll ty and l m,, . inesa ar ^ indeed refreshing. 
Military Gazette. pletllora bere : everything , 3 to the point.’’—Chll and 

PEE b S e?m- A ^W D o ( u,? MES 1 T i IC ^GIENE fob this School and Home 
and First Aid to the 1 *^^leraentary Pin■!■ mingy, Hygiene, Home Nursing 
gy- Q] rg H M-or it 1 jured i r lor Senior Schools and Family Reference, 
land36 iCrMhnfv “T’ Me ‘ iailist - National Health Society, Eng- 
“ We are decidedly of nn' X ‘ ICa £' 8 *°’- ol ? th ‘ Ps ' - I or cloth gilt. Kg. 2-8. 
of its kind which has bcL nuiTY T U i® ?* e m ,T-“ |,ractical ami u3eful book 
circulation in the schoolsmidftom V? V" '? - ,' V .° ,rusl r wil1 “We 
- We can recommend ti.sf ° £ -'««•» -^ical Gazette. 

of the doctor one might o bt am h V f r e w,thol,t be3itatio »• 1,1 'be absence 
Accidents and Emergences P * Se of k on H y«ienc, Nursing, 

direction is given in simnlein'elff.-M T ° a " aee ,P°'b">B ' 3 omitted, andevery 
M .,. PT , m P*e intelligible language.”— Statesman. 

EA uri£’of the Spleen 0 EFFECTS ;MaLsU«.V AND TUB SPLEEN; 
B.SC. 8 ro, cloth. Us.’ fj An Aua ysls of 39 cases - By & <*• Bussell, m.b., 

3ED BH^de J Ko P n EU p DE f NCE F0EINDIA - J- B. LYON, F.C.9., F.C. 
Colfege, Bombay. TlmT° r l°a, M . edlcal .Jurisprudence. Grant Medical 

INDIAN MEDICAL GA7P f r , rr 
Ks. 18 yearly. 


Published Monthly. Subscription 


DOMESTIC books. 

THE vrrcnu^ I iN < iNw EE ,m^ BOOK. A Puaotioai Handbook to tug 
and Approved Hec.’pes in every V Presl(b ‘", c Y Containing Original 
for Summer BcveragLJT tf„ d ' sp8rt " len I t . o£ Indian Cookery ; Recipes 
lieciDes- together with « •^ome-mado Liqueurs; Medicinal and other 
@wrs ’*. 0i thmes WortU kn0Wlu «. By a Thirty. 
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TOlN DOMESTIC ECONOMY and Receipt Book, with Hindc- 
STANEE romanized names. Comprising numerous directions for plain 
wholesome Cookery, both Oriental and English; with much miscellaneous 
matter, answering all general purposes of reference connected with 
Household affairs likelr to be immediately required by Families, Messes, 
and private individuals residing at, the Presidencies or Out-Stations. By 
Dr. U. Kiddk.ll. Eighth Edition. Revised. Post 8vo, cloth. Rs. 6. 

HRMINGER’S MANUAL OF GARDENING FOR INDIA. A New Edi¬ 
tion (the fourth) thoroughly Revised and Ko-written. With many Illus¬ 
trations. Bv 11 . St. T. Jackson. Imp. l6mo, cloth, gilt. Rs. 10. 
POULTRY-KEEPING IN INDIA. A SrMPLE and Practical Book 
on their cate and treatment, their various breeds, and the means of 
rendering them profitable. By Isa Twickd, author of * l C<>w-K.eeping in 
t India.'’ With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt. Rs. 4. 

' A book which will he found of great use by all those who keep a poultry- 
Madras Mail. 

* 'Ve can recommend it to all who either keep poultry from a liking mr 
fowls, or because they desire something better for the table than bazaar eggs 
am ‘ bazaar murghis.”— Civil and Military Cazette. 

COW-KEEPING IN INDIA. A Simple and Practical Book on their 

°are and treatment, their various breeds, and the means of rendering 
them profitable. By Isa Twkkd. With 3i Illustrations of the various 
tt Breeds, <fcc. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt. Rs. 4-8. 

4 A most useful contribution to a very important subject, and we can 
strongly recommend it.”— Madras Mail . „ 

‘A valuable Gunuibulhn to Agricultural Literature in the East. ’—Ceylon 
Observer. 

English etiquette for Indian gentlemen, by w. Trego 

Whbb, Bengal Educational Department. Second Edition. I'cap. bvu, 
cloth. Re. 1-4; paper, Re. 1. 

The book comprises chapters on General Conduct, Calls, Dining-out, Levees, 
Dalis, Garden-],u: tics, Railway-tt■:i.\ felling, A*c. It also contains a chapter oil 
Letter-writing, proper Modes of Addre->, Ac., together with hints ou how to 
draw up Applications for Appointments, with Examples. 

personal and domestic hygiene for the School and home ; 

being a Text-book on Elementary Physiology, Hygiene, Home Nursing, 
and First Aid to the Injured; for SeniofrScliO' P uml Fnmilv Reference. 
Bv Mrs. ITaboLD Ukndlky. Ex. loan. 8vo, cloth. Ks. 2 ; or cloth gilt, 
cn Hs. 2-8. 

THE AMATEUR GARDENER IN THE HILLS. With a few Hints on 
Fowls, Pigeons, and Rabbits. By an Amateur. Second Edition, Revised 
_ and Enlarged. Crown 8vo. R*. 2-8, 

THE MEM SAHIB’S BOOK OF CAKES, BISCUITS, ETC. With Roum s 
°n Ovens, and Hindustani Vocabulary, Weights and Measures. H’uio, 
cloth, Rg t 2, 
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F ' J °m M rs A p D i?^, DE u- S IN IN ,?, IA - _ A Manual for Beginners 
‘‘Amos^uifu^ Um» V K a< i HT V T ^ rd Edltion - Post 8vo, boards. i:». 2. 
We can namlS * b °°, k wh,ch we ca,,not t0 ° strongly recommend. 

'nfv fn.tracTvT bnr «w °“ r I ea . dera WEh ,he utmost confidence, ns being not 

Cb^train^^SS^^f: “ d WrittBD “ * ‘ ,B ‘ ight,Ully e08y ’ 

and the^wav^k'^o * ,llrol 'Skout. * hcre coul<i not be better advice than this, 
_ pioneer. ' 1 18 glven ?ll0W3 the enthusiasm of Mrs. Temple-\Vright. r 

verv rAe£, a /;j gI ) Jj t u ' <>nVerS “ tional 8ty,e ’ and il im P arts instruction 

TS MANAGEMENT and medical treatment of 


GUIDE BOOKS. 

INC and mt??S r H ^ DB ? 0K - A , GulDE F0E VISITORS. Re-Written 
Service forming' *?>' Jo3HU '* Dt -'KE, Surg.-Ll.-Col., Bengal Medical 
Maps in cloth e- ? Cl tu* Surgeon, Gilgit and Srinagar. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 
Ka. 6-8. 1 Ca8e * Wlth A PP endlx containing the Jhelurn Valley Hoad. 

Kiver^ ^Lakes ( 't? t NTkntr are:—An Account of tlie Province of Kashmir, its 
Manufactures,' A^tiauhiT. 8 ’ y alee - l>n8 . s ? s ' Inhabitant—Srinagar—Arts and 
Notification to Tr.velVJ ’ f-'T‘^quoites ■for the Journey-Cost-Offici.-. 1 
Jhelum Tanirrot «n J u “ mts Routes, Gujrat and Pir Panjal— 

Hoad—HaBan' I Abl«!^ * Pooncb-Kawal Pindi and Murree-The ‘Mew 
Eastern Portion t A hbottabad. the Jhelum—The Kisbengunga Valiev— 
Lak^GuZ, r " V.^ Bsl r r Lei :- We8ter, ‘ Por,inn ° £ Kashmir-Woolar 
^ordu-Ihe&fe.Z 81 '^’ Ladak-Pangkong Lake-Gilgit-Astor- 

?»i aps •_(i ) i UU v & P C >, dzc., and the following— 

Routes to Skirdo Kwhadr with adjoining countries. (2) Map showing 

Valiev PaiiL'knnJ I l< i‘ !■' 5a P showing Len to Hums Monastery, Salt Lake 

,urroim!iS^ k ^r ri ‘ ^ ^ ^ <1> Astor ‘" ld ®l#it with 

r a a mvTTP V •p' * 1 * aps are P ul y executed by the Survey of India DepU 

j A , )Y .... rll CAMILLE, A Narrative of the Experiences of a 

Residence thr.Vn l ‘' ,, " HN ’ with u8eful Hints Bsl to huw tbu Journev and 
bv Major F®» n ay comfortably ma<le. By M. C. B. With a Preface 

_„ “ T h A - own. 12mo, cloth. Rs. 2. 

P.AWALeINDI TO SRINAGAR. A Retailed Account or the New 

leading into the Vn ! t, « e ‘ har wilh a ^iei N ’'‘ Ie five other Routes 
Kashmir Re 1 / e} " - Bems an A PP end!s 10 face's Handbook to 
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FROM SIMLA TO SHIPKI IN CHINESE THIBET. An Itinerary of the 

Hoads and various minor Routes, with a few Hints to travellers, and 
Sketch Map. By Mujor W. F. Goudok-Forbbs, Rifle Brigade. Fcap. 

8vo, cloth. Rs. 2. 

Itinkraiurs—S imla to Shipki, 1 Charting ’ Pass, ‘ Sarahan to Narkunda' 
Forest Road, Simla to the ‘ Clior,’ Pooi to Dankar, Chuu to Laudour, and the 
* Shalle.’ 

LIST OF ROUTES IN JAMMU AND KASHMIR. A Tabulated descrip - 
tion of over Eighty Routes shewing distance marches, natural character¬ 
istics, altitudes, nature of supplies, transport, etc. By Major-General 
Marquis dk Bouubbl. 

HANDEOOK FOR VISITORS TO AGRA AND ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD. 

By H. G. Kkknk, c.s. Fifth Edition, Revised. Maps, Plans, <fcc. Fcap, 
8vo, cloth. Rs. 2-8. 

A HANDBOOK FOR VISITORS TO DELHI AND ITS NEIGHBOUR¬ 
HOOD. by II. G. K.ekhb, c.s. Third Edition. Maps. Fcap. 8vo, cloth. 
Rs. 2-8. 

A HANDBOOK FOR VISITORS TO ALLAHABAD. CAWNPORE. 

Lucknow and Bknahrs. By H. G. Kkknk. Second Edition, Revised. 

[7n preparation. 

HILLS BEYOND SIMLA. Three Months* Tour from Simla. 

through Buasahir, Kunow&r, and Spiti to Lahoul. (“In the Footsteps of 
the Few.”) By Mrs. J. C. Mukuay-Aynslky. Crown 8vo, c’oth. Rs. d. 

THACKER’S GUIDE TO DARJEELING. With two Maps. Fcap/Svo, 
sewed. Rs. 2. 

the 4-ANNA RAILWAY GUIDE. With Maps. Published Monthly. 

As. 4. 

THACKER'S GUIDE TO CALCUTTA. By Edmund MrrcuELT. Fcap. 
8vo, sewed. Re. 1* 

A GUIDE TO THE ROYAL BOTANIC GARDEN, CALCUTTA By 

G rouge King, m.b., i l.d., c.i.k.. f.u.s. With a Map. 8vo, sewed. As. 8 

CALCUTTA TO LIVERPOOL, BY CHINA, JAPAN, AND AMERICA IN 

1877. By Lieut.-General Sir Henuy-Nouman. Second Edition, leap. 
8vo, cloth. Rs. 2-8. 

GUIDE TO MASURI, LANDAUR, DEHRA DUN, AND THE HILLS 

noutii of Digka; including Routes to the Snows and oth^r places oi 
note; with Chapter on Garhwa (Tehri), Hardwar, Rurki, and Ohakrata. 
Bv John North am. Rs. 2-8. 

PROM THE CITY OF PALACES TO ULTIMA THULE- Will.a Map 
of Iceland, Icelandic Vocabulary, Money tables, «fcc. By H. K. Goiidok. 
Crown 8vo, sewed. Re, 1. 
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THE SPORTSMAN’S MANUAL. In Quest of Game in Kullu, 
Lahoul, and Laduk to the Tso Morari Lake, with Notes on Shooting in 
Spiti, Bara Bagahal, Chatnba/and Kashmir, and a detailed description of 
Sport in more than 100 Nnlas. With nine Maps. By Lt.-Col. R. H. 
Tyackk, late H. M.’s 98th & 34th Regts. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, Rs. 3-8. 


THACKER’S INDIAN DIRECTORIES AND MAPS. 

MAP OF. THE CIVIL DIVISIONS OF INDIA. Including Governments 
Divisions and Districts, Political Agencies, and Naiive Stares; also the 
Cities and Towns with 10.000 Inhabitants and upwards. Coloured. 
20 in. x 36 in. Folded, He. 1. On linen, Rs. 2. 

CALCUTTA.—Plans of the Official and Business Portion, with 

houses numbered, and Index of Government Oflices and Houses of Business 
on the Map. Plan of the Residence portion of Calcutta with houses num¬ 
bered so that their position may easily be found. Two maps in pocket 
case. I he maps are on a large scale. Re. 1. 

161:5.—THACKER’S INDIAN DIRECTORY. Official, Legal, Educa- 
tional, Professional, and Commercial Directories of the whole of India, 
General Information; Holidays, &c. ; Stamp Duties, Customs Tariff, 
u onnuge Schedules; Post Offices in India, forming a Gazetteer; List of 
(lOvernors-General and Administrators of India from beginning of liritish 
, e; L rders of the Star of India, Indian Empire, Ac. ; Warrant of Pre¬ 
cedence, ja >!e of Salutes, Ac.; The Civil Service of India; An Army 
Listot the I bree Presidencies; A Railway Directory; A Newspaper and 
3 erioilical Directory; A Conveyance Directory; Tea, Indigo, Silk, and 
Coffee Concern:i ; List of Clubs in India: Alphabetical List of Residents. 
Jn tnicK Royal Octavo. With a Railway Map of India. A Map of the 
Omciui and Business portion of Calcutta and a Man of the European Resi- 
»f Calcutta. lis. 20. 

A COMPLETE LIST OF INDIAN AND CEYLON TEA GARDENS, In- 

difo weeriit, Silk Filatures. Sugar Factories. Cinchona Concerns, 
Oottec listatcs, Colton and Jute Mills, Collieries, Mines, etc. With their 
Capital, Directors, Proprietors, Agents, Managers, Assistants, Ac., and 
[lWn j” ar ksby which the Chests may be identified in the Market. 

THACKER’S MAP OF INDIA, with Inset Physical Maps, ^ ketch 
J laws of Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras. Edited bv J. G. Bahtholo- 
Mkw. Corrected t-, uresent date. With Railways, Political Changes, 
and aii Index of 10.000 Names, being every place mentioned in “Hunter's 
Imperial Gazetteer.*’ 

“ An excellent map .’*—Glasgow Hei-ald . 

“This is a really splendid map of India, produced with the greatest skill 

and care. ’ — Army and Navy Gazette. 

45 For compactness and completeness of information few works surpassing or 

approaching it have been roen in cartography.”— Scotsman. 
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NATURAL HISTORY, BOTANY, eto. 

iHij FUTURE OF THE DATE PALM IN INDIA (Phxentx Dacty- 
mptkha). By E. Bonavia, Brigade-Surgeon, Indian Medical 

Department. Crown 8vo, cloth. Rs. 2-8. 

GAME, SHORE, AND WATER BIRDS OF INDIA. By Col. A. Le 
Mkssuuikr, r.e. A vadc mecum for Sportsmen. With 12] Illustrations. 
8vo. Rs. 10. 


HANDBOOK TO THE FERNS OF INDIA, CEYLON, AND THE MALAY 

1 knissula. By Colonel R. H. Bkddomk, author of‘the Ferns of 
Jritl8 h India.” ith 300 Illustrations by the author. Imp. 16mo. Rs. 10. 
2 A ™ ost valuable work of reference.”— Garden, 
l . t is the first special book of portable size and moderato price which has 
evoted to Indian Ferns, and is in every way deserving.”— Nature . 

SUPPLEMENT TO THE FERNS OF BRITISH INDIA, Ceylon and the 

alay Picninsula, containing Ferns which have been discovered since 
the pubhcation 0 f the “Handbook to the Ferns of British India.” d:c. 
- Col. R. U. Bkddomh, f.l.s. Crown 8vo, sewed. Rs. 2-12. 


GOLD, COPPER, AND LEAD IN CHOTA-NAGPORE. Comtiled BY 
P ' Kl .' G ' D * 8C ** Director of the Geological Survey of India, and T. A. 
re, Deputy Superintendent, Survey of India. With Map showing the 
? P5. 1 . Formation and the Areas taken up bv the various Prospcctiug 
and Mining Companies. Crown 8vo, cloth. Rs. 5. 

° N ^?h?p FA r C T U RE * A Practical and Theoretical G uide 
Bv T Tti»rr r t 1 “ Gye. With numerous Illustrative Experiments. 
By J.BninoPsL RE ,M.A., P . Qf H. Crown Svo, cloth. Rs. 4. 

a workman wo\Vl»o Tp i'-i' V P ractlca ^ an( l is as free from technicalities as such 
in so small a compMs.’L t /^^ n a a^J' C ^ f s 0rmatio0 “ coul J wel1 be imparte<1 
“Instructive and useful alike tn . 

dear and undonbtodlj- valual oUatfl " d propnctor . •, •. v A ver J 
one which every planter would do »«n . th t n ** ° f . praCI,Ca i P C",'" 8 ’ a . nd 
manufacturing season. For the rest , «i l . '’ ave a w “- TS !,t ha, ’ 1 ‘ 1 d “ r "!? l 113 
it to commend itself to him."—J>fc*2£. pl nter ha3 onl 5 r t0 °P en the book for 


C0 ~^. (ST r fyofboardr 3 R 6 °l^ ERA BENTOAMI1 
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THE CULTURE AND MANUFACTURE OF INDIGO. With a De¬ 
scription of a Planter’s Life ami Resources. By Waltkr BIaclagan 
Rkid. Crown 8vo. With 19 Full-page Illustrations. Rs. 5. 

11 It is proposed in the following Sketches of Indigo Life in Tirhoot and 
Lower Bengal to give those who have never witnessed the manufacture of 
Indigo, or seen nn Indigo Factory in this country, an idea of how the finished 
marketable article is produced: together with other phases and incidents of an 
Indigo Planter’s life, such as may be interesting and amusing to friends at 
home.”— Introduction, 

A NATURAL HISTORY OF THE MAMMALIA OF INDIA, BURMAH 

and Ceylon. Bv K. A. Stkkndai.k. f.kg.s.. f.z.s., tfec., author of 
“Seonee.” 44 The Denizens of the Jungle.” With 170 Illustrations by 
the author and others. Imp. lGmo. Rs. J 0. 

“ The very model of what a popular natural history should he.”— Knowledge . 

44 The book will, no doubt, be specially useful to the sportsman, and, indeed, 
has been extended so as to include all territories likely to bo reached bv the 
sportsman from India .”—The Times . 

a pi*anter;s life in Assam, by George m. barker. ' 

With to Illustrations by the author. Crown 8vo. Its. 6-8. 

“ Mr. Barker has suprdied us with a very good and readable description 
acco ipanted by numerous illustrations drawn by hitn:->elf. What mav be called 
the business parts of the book are of most, value .”—Contemporary Review, 

“ Cheery, well-written little book.”— Graphic. 

“A very interesting and amusing book, artistically illustrated from sketches 
drawn by the author.”— \j arh Laue Express. 

A TEXT-BOOK OF INDIAN BOTANY: Morphology ml, Physiologi 
'Mt^and Systematic. i$ v \y. H. Gkiigg. b.m.s.. Lecturer on Botanj* at 
the Hugh Government College. p ro f ade ly Illustrated. Crown 8vo. Rs. 5. 

THE INLAND EMIGRATION ACT, as amended by Act VII of 1803- 
The Health Act: Sanitation of Emigrants; The Artificer's Act; Land 
Rules of Assam., etc. Crown 8vo, cloth. Rs. 2. 


ENGINEERING, SURVEYING, etc. 

STATISTICS OF HYDRAULIC WORKS, AND HYDROLOGY OF Knc 

land, Canada, Egypt, and India. Collected and reduced by Lowis 
D’A. Jackson, C.R. Royal 8 vo. Rs. 10. 

PERMANENT WAY POCKET-BOOK. Containing Complete For 

MULA5 for Laying Points, Crossings. Cro.- -over Roads, Through Roads, 
Diversions, Curves, etc . suitably for anv Gauge. "With Illustrations. Bv 
T. W. JONtiS. Pocket-Book Form, cloth. Rs. 3. 
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A HANDBOOK OF PRACTICAL SURVEYING FOR INDIA. Illus- 

crated with Plans, Diagrams, etc. Fourth Edition, Revised. By F. W. 
q-klly, late of the Indian Survey. With 24 Plates. 6vo. Rs. S. 

PR °l E o? TION ° F MAPS * By R- Sinclair. With Diagrams. Foolscap 

IRR ^t T i ED INDIA * i f Australian View of India and Ceylon, 
Apfr,cuItur 1* Bv the Bon. Alfkrd Dkakin. m.l.a., 

An^rll?n ° c? nd Minister of Water-Supply of Victoria, 

Australia. With a Map. 8vo, cloth. Rs. 7-8. 

\arive*ipnmfiniT^ a ? nd Australia-The British in India-The 

Bengal_BomhitJ' ti and Political Divisions— Ceylon— Madras—Lower 

rh? < pL;nh m m7~? h ® 1 ^ e Pe»dent States-The North-West Provinces and 

_i • A n le Agriculture of India—Indian Wheat and Australian Trade 

p w<1 f' Vpi.; GeneraHv— l'he Kuveri Scheme—Ekruk and Kha.iahvnsla— 

• i ?» nd / ft nsa~The Ganges Canal System—The Bari Doab Canal 
lhc Sirhind Cennl—Indian Irrigation. 

u«m!' PK c N1)I( i lf8 r —Irrigation in Ceylon —Irrigation in Madras—Madras Com- 
f‘ ,j 8 v'.rT,, ris ?"' iu Bombay—Irrigation in Lower Bengal—Irrigation 
tn^tlie North-West Provmces-Irrigation in the Punjab. 

_ l *1? that ‘ 1 n V l K n ? ain w,t * 1 P rofit rp fer to Mr. Deakin’s Book on Irrigat- 
• , J??* 1 ’?P er V sal °/ ™ h,cl1 I am glad to have this opportunity of recommend- 
ing to the at tent mu of those who are interested in ihe welfare of this country.” 

* U(iLlu 0> m.r.. tn a Lecture on Irrigation Canals, delivered at Sibpur. 

fr.nn, e . apP f r0aCl ’ C9 Ind ?" P rob, * ms wilh «n Australian freshness of view and 
frankness of comment that are often singularly suggestive.”—7’imcs. 

Contains a masterly account of the great gift of the Fn^liVi to India— 
the irrigation works.” -Manchester Guardian. 8 1 . 

“ It is the work of an observer of no ordinary canacitv and fitness for the 
work of observing and describing^-Soofammi/ P ty ana nt , 

^ s .,Q UA ^UPLEX TELEGRAPHY. With 2 

Diagrams. By Lon. J. Slow, telegraph Master. Fcap. no. Us. -J. 

m OPEN AND TRANS' 

In.rriime.il. P.nrrV,. t, . . C . LI1 . S - Jesting of Currems. Batteries, 

Iaugent Galvanometer. \\ itn 
Crown Svo, 

MANUAL OF SURVEYING FOR INDIA. Detaimvo the mode of 
TOT Bv(V *°'r etrical * '''W-phieal, and iieve.me Surveys 

F-rfi nn i. B ' ' • I ’r I V and Lieiu.-6ol. U. Smyth. Third 

Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Royal 8vo, cloth. Rs. 12 . 

FIR Pr^tW?i^ , S CE T IN INDIA : ^ short Account of the Prin nples and 
Practice ..! iire Insurance, Settlement of L( .sea. Extinction and Preven¬ 
tion of Fire, Ac. By Bkeuawallah. Crown 8vo, sowed. Re. 1-8. 


' virh ^ Tmtgent (^alvano 
sewed.^ Rs. 2“ ^ ** tm *9**. Telegraph Master. 
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COLEBROOKE’S TRANSLATION OF THE LILAVATI. With Notes. 
By Hahan Chandua Bankiiji, m.a., b.l. 8vo, clolli. Rs. 4. 

„ T J] i ® n e n t .'T inc , 1 1 '“ 1c!> the Text in Sanskrit. The Lilavati is a standard 
work on Hindu mathematics written by Bhaskardeliarya, a celebrated mathe- 
raatician of the twelfth century. 

RAIRWAY CURVES. Practical Hints on Setting out Curves, with a 
table ot Tangents for a 1* Curve for all angles from 2* to 135“ increasing 
y minutes : and other useful Tables. With a Working Plan and Section 
of two miles of Railway. Bv A. G. Watson, Assistant Engineer. Rs. 4. 

A HANDBOOK OF FHOTOGRAPHY FOR AMATEURS IN INDIA. By 

By Gkokgr Ewing. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. Cloth. Rs. 7. 

THE PHOTOGRAPHER’S POCKET-BOOK. A Compilation of all In- 

or.na ion regarding Photography in a small handy form. [In the Press. 

™ B Mi2!f K 5 : f» e £ THE PH0T0e ®APHIC SOCIETY. Published 

ltb Illustrations. Subscription Us. 5 yearly. 


military works. 

THE RECONNOITRF.R’g GUIDE AND FIELD BOOK. Adapted foe 

• i * A r- 1 °° nel J# King-Harman, b.s.c. Second Edition, lie- 
vised and Enlarged. I„ r „ an . Rp . 4> 

noitreTbUndia^it can be nted" 011 f ° r ‘r® s "' <, ,’! nc 1 e of t| ie Military Reoon- 
Field Message Book • th, n as an ord,nftr y Pocket Note Book, orw a 
written description or sketch®* are ru cd as a FlfId Book ’ 4011 in “ etions i for 

most valuable"i^praetfosfcn^ > * Jr ° by L ° rd Robert9 ’ who regards it os a 

J jra ccicai composition. 

tt T o ’_ CPj in India the Guido will be invaluable.”— Broad Arrow. 

ReeonnohreHn Indi^andVu! ,v ,at r abmh,,e,v required by the Military 
it contains just, what is wm 1,1,8 disnensc with many bulky works. In fact 
and Military Gazette. 1 d 011(1110 tbing not likely to be wanted.”— Naval 

, RMiment M M f Z"?M^f' et0manra Staff Officer and Commandant of 
ior the Garrison Course E*° ° fflCeW ““ dy5n « 

THE QUARTERMASTER’S ALMANAC. A Diary of the Duties, 
with other information. By Lieut. Harrington Bush. 8vo. Ro. 1-S. 
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LETTERS ON TACTICS AND ORGANIZATION. By Oapt. F. N*. 
Maudr, k.k. (Papers reprinted from the Pioneer aud Civil and Mili¬ 
tary Gazette.) Crown 8vo, cloth. Rs. 5. 

“The author displays considerable knowledge of the subjects with which he 
dealB, and has evidently thought much on them. His views are broad and 
advanced.”—“Every soldier should read this book/’— Athenaum. 

On the whole, Captain Maude may be most warmly congratulated upon 
the production of a hook, of which, disagreeing as we do with some of his 4 
conclusions, we are glad to speak, as it deserves, in terms of the most un¬ 
stinted and ungrudging praise.”— Whitehall Review . 

THE INVASION AND DEFENCE OF ENGLAND. By Capt. F. N. 
Maudk r.k. Crown bvo, cloth. He. 1-8. 

“litis little book only deals with the case of possible invasion by France, 
but it is one of the best we have read on the subject, and will well repay per¬ 
usal.”— A lien'8 Indian Mail. 

“ H* 9 little book is a useful and interesting contribution to the invasion of 
England question; it contains a good deal of information, and, without being 
written in an alarmist style, exposes very clearly the danger in which England 
stands.”— Englishman. 

“The lay reader will welcome as an able, thoughtful, and original contribu¬ 
tion to a topic of unsurpassable importance.”— Home Newt. 

“The book is ably written, and is full 0 f suggestive matter of the highest 
importance to the a. arity of the country .’’—Glasgow lJerald. 

THE SEPOY OFriCER'S -IANUAL. By Capt. E. G. Bakrow. Third 
Edition, Entirely Re-written, and brought up to d.te. By Capt. E. H. 
Ringlet, 7th Bengal Infantry. 12ino. cloth, Rs. 2-8. 

“It seems to contain almost everything required ,n one of the modern type 
of Civilian Soldiers .... In the most interesting part of the book is 
an account of the composition of the Bengal Army with descriptive note on the 
Brahmans, Rajputs, Sikhs, Goorkhas, Pathans and otiier races.”— Englishman. 

“ A vast amount of technical and historical data of which no Anglo-Indian 
Officer should be ignorant.”— Broad Arrow . 

“ The notes are brief and well digested, aud contain all that it is necessary 
for a candidate to know."—Army and A Tavy Gazette. 
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THE INDIAN ARTICLES OF WAR. Annotated. By Capt. H. S. 
Hudson, late *27th Madras Infantry. Third Edition. Revised in 
accordance with the amended Indian Articles of War. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
“ Likely to be useful to Examiner ?.”—Army and Navy Gazette . 

“ Complete, intelligible, and attractive.’’— Englishman. 

“ Extremely useful to those who have to deal with cases rising under the 
Indian Articles of War.”— Broad Arrow. 

THE INDIAN FIELD MESSAGE BOOK FOR MILITARY OFFICERS. 

In'tkui.kavkd fou Kkkping Cornea. With 12 Authorised Pattern 
Envelopes. Re. 1-4. 

NOTES ON THE COURSE OF GARRISON INSTRUCTION, Tactics, 

Topo_ "aphy, Fortifications, condensed from the Text-Books, with expla¬ 
nations and additional matter. With Diagrams. By Major E. Lloyd, 
Garrison Instructor. Crown 8vo, cloth. Rs. 2-8. 

LECTURES DELIVERED TO TRANSPORT CLASSES. A complete 
Epitome of iran9port Duties and Veterinary for use in Classes and for 
Ready Reference in the Field. By a Deputy Assistant ' Commissary- 
General * [7n the Press. 


HINDUSTANI, PERSIAN, etc. 

GLOSSARY OF MEDICAL AND MEDICO-LEGAL TERMS, including 
those most frequently met with in the Law Courts. By R. F. Hutchi¬ 
son, m.d., Surgeon-Major. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo, cloth. Rs. 2. 

HIDAYAT AL HUKUMA. A Guide to Medical Officers and Sub- 
OKDiNATKHof the Indian Service. English and Hindustani. By Geo. S. 
Ranking, m.d., Surgeon-Lieut.-Col. 18mo, sewed. Re. 1-4. 

THE DIVAN-I-HAFIZ. The Divan written in the fourteenth 
Centouy by Kl. wuja-Siiame-ud-din Mohammad-i-Hafiz-i-Shirazi, trans¬ 
lated for thr first time out of the Persian into English Pt< le, with Criti¬ 
cal and Explanatory remarks, with an Introductory Preface, a Note on 
Sufi’ism, and Life of the author. By Lieut.-Col. H, Wilbeufokck 
Clause, author of Tho Persian Manual,” translator of 4< The Busun- 
l-S&’dip “The Sekandar Namah-i-Nizami/‘ etc. 2 vols. 4to. Rs. 25. 
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THE ’AWARIFU-L-MA’ARIF. Written in the Thirteenth Cen¬ 
tury bv Shaikh Shahab-ud-din—’Umar bin Muhuimnad-i-Sahrwardi; 
translated (out. of the Arabic into Persian) by Mamud bin ’AlialKas- 
hani. Companion in Sufi’ism to the Divan-i-Khwaja Hafiz; translated for 
the first time (out of the Persian into English) by Lieut.-Ool. H. Wilbkh- 
forcr Clakkk. 4to. Us. 13. 

HISTORY OF THE SIKHS: or, Translation op the Sikkhan de 
Hat di Vikhia, as laid down for the Examination in Panjabi, Ac., to¬ 
gether with a short Gurmukhi Orammar. Bv Lt.-Col. Major Hunky 
Coukt. Royal 8vo, cloth. Us. 8. 

THE RUSSIAN CONVERSATION GRAMMAR. By Alex. Kinloch, 
late Intermeter to H. B. M. Consulate and British Consul in the Bus- 
sian Law Courts; Instructor for Official Examinations. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. Us. 6-8. 

This work is constructed on the excellent system of Otto in his “German 
Conversation Grammar,” with illustrations accompanying every rule, in the 
form of usual phrases and idioms, thus leading the student by easy but rapid 
gradations to a colloquial attainment of the language. 

TRANSLATIONS INTO PERSIAN. Selections from Mw'ray's History 
of Indin, Foliorum Centuria— Gibbon's Roman Empire — Our Faithful Ally 
the Fizam. By Major A. C. Talbot. Part I, English. Part II, Per¬ 
sian. 2 vols. 8vo. Us. 10. 

GRAMMAR OF THE URDU OR HINDUSTANI LANGUAGE IN its 

Komamzkd Cha itACTKu. By Gkougic Small m a. Crown avo, cloth 
limp. Us. 5. ** 




ANGLO-URDU MEDICAL HANDBOOK or Hindustani Guide. For 
the use of Medtcal Practitioners (male and female) in Northern India. 
By Bevd. Gkouc.k Small, m.a. With the aid of Surgn.-General C. l'i. 
Fuancts m.b., and of Mrs. Fhaseu Nash, l.r.c.p. Crown 8vo, cloth 
limp. Rs. 5, 


A POCKET-BOOK OF COLLOQUIAL URDU for Military Reconnais- 
sanck. For the use of Officers and Men. For Exam nation, Reference 
and on Service. By Surgn.-Ueut-Col. G. S. A. Ranking, b.a., m.d. 
Secretary to the Board of Examiners. Fort William. i6mo, cloth. R*. 2 . 

HANDBOOK OF COLLOQUIAL TIBETAN. A Practical Guid 1 to 
tmk EangU'Gk op Ckntual Tibbt. By Gkaiia'i Sandbag* b.a. 
8vo, cloth. Us. 14. 


MALAVIKAGNIMITRA. A Sanskrit Play by Kalidasa. Literally 

translated mw English Prose by C. H. Tawnky, m.a., Principal, Presi¬ 
dency College, Calcutta. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. Re. 1*S. 
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A GUIDE TO HINDUSTANI. Specially designed fc tlio use of Officen 
and Men serving in India. Containing Colloquial Sentences in Persian 
and Homan Character, and in English, also a Serbs of Arzis in Urdu 
written character with their transliteration in Roman-Urdu, and English 
translations. By SurgeomLieut.-Col. Geo. S. Ranking, b,a., m.p., 
Offg. Secretary to the Board of Examiners. Fort William. Third 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged Crown 8vo, cloth, Rs. 6. 

“The work on the whole, we believe, will meet a want.It 

contains an excellent list of technical military terms and idioms, and will 
prove especially serviceable Lo any one who has to act as an interpreter at 
courts-martial and cognate enquiries,”- -Civil and M Hi tar;/ Gazette. 

“ There can be no question ai to the practical utility of the book.” — Pioneer. 

“ Surgeon-Major Ranking has undoubtedly rendered good service to the many 
military men for whom knowledge of Hindustani is essential.’*— Aihenaum. 

“ Has the merit of conciseness a id portability, and the .^election:- at the end, 
of the historical and colloquial style, are well chosen.”— Saturday Review. 

“A well-conceived book, and has much useful matter in it. The sentences 
aro very good, practical and idiomatic.”— Homeward Mail. 

“ Supplies a want long felt, bv none more than bv young Medical Officers 
of the Army of India. We think the work admirably adapted for its pur¬ 
pose,** — British Medical Journal. 

TY, 7 0 CENTURIES OF EHARTRIHARI. Translated into English 
Vkbsk by C. H. Tawnkv, m.a. Fcap. 8vo, cloth. Rs. 2. 

HINDUSTANI AS IT OUGHT TO BE SPOKEN. By J. Tw li;die, Bengal 
Civil service. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. xvi, 3^0, doth. Rs. 4-8. 

Supplement containing Key to the Exercises and Translation of the 
Reader with Notes. R^. o # 

The work has been thoroughly Revised and partly Re-Written, and much 
additional matter added* The Vooabulahik* have been improved, and all 
words used in flic book have been embodied in the Glosmaiuk^, English- 
Hindustani—Hinpustani-Knolish. A Rkadkr is also given, and a Gknu- 
jiaJj Indkx to the whole book. 

“The Young Civilian or Officer, reading for his Examination, could nor. do 
better than master this revised Edition from cover to cover.”— l. Daily A ews. 

a 'I'n book is divided into twelve easy lessons, and there is nothing to pre¬ 
vent the most khansamah-worried man-saneb from mastering one of these a 
dav. At the end of a fortnight she will have acquired a small useful vocabu¬ 
lary, and should be quite certaiu how to use the words she knows/’— 
Englishman. 
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BOOlv-KEEPING AND OFFICE MANUALS 

to Accountant (*Jnd grade), from 1880 to 1S ( >» i» a U /^ r 1 grade) and 
Accountant, P.V S„ n'J Sy 8v ® clot^ ** ^ 

PHO ”of?s?o' l ^f [ ^^ l, "»o^ra|Wi^Llamn D 'I4 J ine D1 l? ^ TH Shin 0HAW, 

0f Sy«“m na, !^ k A,8. e “mt-h 

ob, Guide to the Several 

THE GOVERNMENT OFFICE MANUAL. A Guide to the Duties 

rasa 

“SR^t-u, for 

THE INDIAN LETTER-WRITER Co\TATvrvn t 

Letter Writing, with numerousUrraopUCTOX on 

spomiencc. By II. An„ k «son. Crown tvo ch.th u ! 8 1 1 
THE CLERK'S MANUAL. A Complftf o’ t „ ‘ 

Routine (Government and BuS) TO GEHEUAL OFFICE 

Second Edition, Revised. 12mo boards Ri £ lUKLK8 K ' 11a,iule8s ' 


educational books 

HINTS ON THE STUDY < F ENGLISH ^ t ,, 

W.T.Wheu, M.A., Professors of F„„hi ? P * J ' Rowe > “•*•> and 
Calcutta. New Edition, tNinety sivon C ° n °- ft » 

tional chapter on the Structure and Ami 1 1 ( H ‘ U3an< C- ith an aitm- 

on the correction of mistakes commo. S TT €S amI E * eroi * cl 

cloth Its »>_g nionly made by htudents. Crown Svo, 

“ ^SLSBUm sra.".» 

8vo. T £§* * °* “ 11,013 to Study oC English/’ 

A TSXSf toemy^o! 8 £ «™>* " El “” 
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A “Hints on the Stud r <v' 

By F. J. howK, M Fcap" 6 ™ Examinatio " Q“eatiou.'. 

EH SS,^™ QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS in 

li 3 b» w ’i th Q uest,0 »3 appended to “ Hints oa the Stud v of Enc ■ 

and Anmr^ By WTwT her will. Fifty Supplementary Question 
• w. \v kbb, m.a. 12nio, sewed. Ke. 1. 

PEIN hcSe E iI!f! S c “ l NDIA « AND BRITISH HISTORY. With 
College for 

B . y Y- ». Boutflower 

8vo!* ,e R*. t '^^' l ^ r ^^•IColleK^Allahabadl'^s'eeMdlEditkHU^Crown 

^HE B STODENT'S r H^rD B ooK TO HAMILTON AND MILL. By W 

Lahore. Hro, boards, ^ o80|,hy and Government College 

PROrecnON OF MAPS. IW B. Sinclair. W ith Diagram s. Foolscap 
EW< txT SE Usn E ^, I ?v’ l f appoint hi) ny the Syndicate of the Cal 

JRe. 1-8, ‘ lor t,ie ^ ntr ance Examination. Crown 8vo, cloth- 

THE LAV/S OF WEALTH * d bt 

THK MiDDLK ClaHL ’ A- 1 ON POLITICAL ECONOMY FOR 

Thousand. Fcap. 8 Vo * S A*s ^ ^ ollACK ^ KLL » G * K » Seventh 

Lktim i: CONTAINING AN INTRODUCTION ON 

respondents. Rr ll \ numerous Examples in the various styles of Cor* 

A CATECHISM oh 11 AnDRR80s - Cr °™ cloth. He. 1. 

Bkginnhhs, Uv T ) E RUDIMENTS OF MUSIC. SIMPLIFIED FOE 

* 1 LlTrurpAQK. )2mo sewpii 1 

^S^c^^OAXENDAR FOR THE YEAR 1895. Con- 

tion. Text-Book KmW * *? University Rules for Examina- 

and Under-Graduates » r ,;ieri ! H - Affiliated Institutions, List of Graduates 
Pat cmjia ft fnr 1 Exam,II «»<» Papers, 1894. Cloth. Rs. 5. 

Calkndah for previous years. Each fU.6. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF hfat* v ^ . * 

Calcutta University. By\,: w ,„°*l”l m.a^ 

^^Notes Bv W E c^vk Y ™ T0 HUMAN MIND. With 

y J tink. Second Edition. Re, 1 - 12 , 
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rIFTY GRADUATED PAPERS in Arithmetic Algebr\ avh Pm 

and ou Sho^nin, Work 

f.c.s., Principal, La Martinifere College. Re* \jk ^ Wood, b.a., 

iLE ENGLISH PEOPLE AND THFTP T 

the German of Loth By C H T . LANQIJ AGE. Translated from 
dency College, Calcutta. Stitched Profe3Sor in tlie FA¬ 

TALES FROM INDIAN HISTOT?v u,, 1 

retold in Narratives. Bv T . ^5? TIIE ANNALS OF INDIA 

School Edition. Re. 1-s * B01s Wiieklkr. Crown 8vo, cloth. 

By Gu!fu T D^ D B^!^K A >^ ALPH ^? ET F0R Bengali Students. 
THE GOVERNMENT OF rami' t J > ° Wn 8vo - As - 4 * 

By Hoiuuk Belt, c „ Th^d'p.fH^ P rimer for Indian Schools. 

cloth, lie. 1. ’ lmrd Ed ‘tion. Reap. 8vo, sewed, As. 8; iu 

Translated into Bengali. Bv J N n,, 

AN INQUIRY INTO THE'HUMAN man??***' %°’ A *‘ 12 ’ 

Common Srn.sk. By Thomas 1W, ™ ND 0N THE PRINCJlTLES of 

A TEXT-BOOK OF INDIA^ BOTS’. M- 8VO - Cl0th - Ke ’ l * 4 ’ 

cal, and Systkmatic. Bv VV H cl MORPH OLOaiCAL, PHYSIOiOGI- 
Hugli Government College. Profu««W °i°d Lecturer on Bctuny at 

A MORAL READING BOOK from E) !„ TT I ti n8trated - Crown 8vo - lls - 5 - 
By Sir Kovich Lbthbuidge Cl r ^ GLlSa AND ORIENTAL SOURCES. 
A PRIMER CATECHISM OP* ra‘ wimlm Cr ° Wn 8vo ’ cIoth ‘ As ’ 14, 
Founded on Dr. OnSuinrhaiS^&Iu* 10 ? F0R INDIAN SCHOOLS. 
Second Edition. A*. 4. Sa " ltar y Primer. By L. A. Staplbt. 

NOTES ON MILL S EXAHINATTnw 

By Thomas Edwards, f.k , lX0 .^ 01 HAMILTON’S PHILOSOPHY. 
A SHORT HISTORY OF VtttimZ?? Sewed * Re ’ '• 

Edwards, f.r.i.s. 18m | !p i , LISH LANGUAGE. BY THOMAS 

LAMB’S TALES FROM SBAKFoDr’ 

Cloth, As. 12 . PEARE. An edition in good type. 

AEIZUHm?AH T MEl> T -^t N W LAND REVENUE ’ 

A <»- Being Act XIX of 187 '., “-W. PROVINCES LAND REVENUE 
« f 1881, XIII and XIV onss, yw en . dcd Acts 1 and vn: <d 1S79 ’ XU 
Government Orders Board S XX ° f 1890 > a,,d XII of 1891. With Notes, 
Allahabad High Court ‘* cu ttr3 an d Decisions, and Killings of tbo 

Magistrate. Demy7vo, clort. A ’ ,MKD - De P u,v ColleCt0r “ na 
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BEVERLEY.—THE LAND ACQUISITION ACTS (Acts I OP 1894 and 
XV III of 1885 Mines). With Introduction and Notes. The whole forming 
a complete Manual of Law and Practice on the subject of Compensation for 
Lands taken for Public Purposes. Applicable to all India. By H. 
Bevkklky, m.a., B.c.s. Third Edition. Cloth gilt. Rs. G. 

FORSYTH.--REVENUE SALE-LAW OF LOWER BENGAL, comprising 
Act XI of 1850; Bengal Act VII of 1868 ; Bengal Act VII of 1880 
(Public Demands Recovery Act), and the unrepealed Regulations and the 
Rules o. the Board of Revenue on the subject. With Notes. Edited by 
Wm. L. H. Forsyth. Demy Svo, cloth. Rs. 5. 

PHILLIPS.-MANUAL of revenue and collectorate I,aw. 

With Important Rulious and Annotations. By II. A. I). Phim-ips, 
Bengal Civil Service. Crown 8vo, cloth. [1884] Rs. 10. 

Contents:— -Alluvion and Diluvion, Certificate, Cesses, Road and Public 
Works, Collectors, Assistant Collectors, Drainage, Embankment, Evidence, 
Excise, Lakhiraj Grants and Service Tenures, and Land Acquisition, Land 
Registration. Legal Practitioners, License Tax, Limitation, Opium, Parti¬ 
tion, Public Demands Recovery, Putni Sales, Registration, Revenue Sales, 
Salt, Settlement, Stamps, Survey and Wards. 

NORTH-WESTERN provinces rent act. 

With Notes, &e. By H. W. Reynolds, c.s. Demy 8vo. [1886] Rs. 7* 

FIELI).—LANDHOLDING, and THE Relation of Landlord and 
1 k'• r ant in various countries of the world. By C. D. Field, m.a., ll.d. 
Second Edition. 8vo, cloth. Rs. 16. 

N.B.-~Thisedition contains “The Bengal Tenancy Act , 1885,” with Notes 
and Observations: and an Index to the whole of the Law of Landlord and 
Tenant f» Bengal , 

“ We mav take it that, as regards Indian law 3 and customs, Mr. Field 
shows himselr to be at once an able and skilled authority. In order, however, 

* o render his work more complete, he has compiled, chiefly from Blue-books 
and similar public sources, a mass of information having reference to the 
land-lawn of most European countri<of the United States of America, and 
our Australasian colonies.”— -Field. 

GKIMLIiY.—MANUAL OF THE REVENUE SALE LAW ANI> Oertipi- 
CATK 1 uoCKDij rk of Lower Bengal, including the Acts on the Subject and 
Selections from the Rules and Circular Orders of the Board of Revenue. 
With Notes. By W. H. Grimlby, b.a., c.s. 8 vo. Rs. 5-8; inter¬ 
leaved, Ba. 6. 

PHILLIPS.—THE LAW RELATING TO TIIE LAND TENURES of 

Lowkr Bbugal. (lagoro Law Lectures, 1875.) By Akthuk Phillips 
R oyal 8/o, cloth. Rs. 10. 
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REGULATIONS OF THE BENGAL CODE. A Selection intended 
chiefly for the use of Candidates for appointments in the Judicial and 
Revenue Departments. Royal 8vo, stitched. Rs. 4. 

PHILLIPS.—OUR ADMINISTRATION OF INDIA. Being a Complete 
Account of the Revenue and Collcctorate Administration in all depart¬ 
ments, with special reference to the work and duties of a District Officer 
in Bengal. By H. A. D. Phillips. Rs. 5. 

In eleven chapters Mr. Phillips gives a complete epitome of the civil, 
m distinction from the criminal, duties of an Indian Collector.”—London 
Quarterly Review. 

WHISH.—A DISTRICT OFFICE IN NORTHERN INDIA. With some 
suggestions on Administration. By C. W. Whish, b.c.s. Dernv 8vo, 
ciotb. Rs. 4. 

“Mr. Whish has produced an extremelr useful and thoughtful book, which 
will pave the way for the junior members of his service It is above all 
things practical, and sets forth the whole scheme of district duties in a clear 
and systematic manner.”— Englishman . 

FIELD.—INTRODUCTION TO THE REGULATIONS OF THE BENGAL 

Cods. By C. D. Fikld, m.a., ll.d, Crown 8vo. Rs. 3. 
r» KNT8: ^ Acquisition of Territorial Sovereignty bv the English 
in the Presidency of Bengal. (II) The Tenure of Land in the Bengal Presi¬ 
dency. (ill) I he Administration of the Land Reveuue. (IV) The Adminis¬ 
tration of Justice. ' 

MARKBY.—LECTURES ON INDIAN LAW By William Markby, 
m.a. Crown 8vo, cloth. Rs. 3. 




CIVIL LAW. 


Bengal. Royal Svo, doth.’ 
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AL|I ?? : '£ N:DER,— INDIAN CASE-LAW ON TORTS. By the late R. 
p. Alkxakdbh, c.s. An entirely new Edition, Re-written and Enlarged 
by R. F. Rampini, c.s. Svo, cloth. Rs. 8. 

CHALMERS.— THE NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS ACT, 1881 . Be- 

'"P an , ^ '‘ efinc ttnd n,nei,lt the Law relating to Promissory Notes 
n’ l8 -<,°,i E ^ C mnge ' ?" d Che( J ue3 - Edited by M- 1>. Chalmkrs, m.A. 

fw-i r “, A DiRest of the Law oi BUl9 of Exchange,” 
Ac., and editor of Wilson s “Judicature Acts.” Svo, cloth. Rs. 7-8? 

COLLETT.-THE LAW OF SPECIFIC RELIEF IN INDIA. Bein" a 
Commentary on Act I of 1877. By Chaulks Collett, late of the 

“H V rlie S H- 1C i e ’ r* Llncoln ’ 8 Inn > Barrister-at-Law, and formerly 
a Judge of the High Court at Madras. Second Edition." Revised and 
brought up to date. By H. N. Momsow. Barrister-at-Law. 8vo, cloth. 

KELLEHER.— PRINCIPLES OF SPECIFIC PERFORMANCE ^AND 

Mistakk. B> J. K.KLLKHER, c.s. Svo, cloth. I*s. 8. 

“The work is well written, and the rules deduced from the authorities are 

generally accurately and always clearly expressed. We can therefore re- 
commend the bool: to all students of English law, not doubting but that they 
will tad “ vef y u3eful {or l beir purposes ."-Civil’and Military Gazette 



j.Noces ; ana a transition of the cor- 

B - v j: Kklleheb, b.c.s., author of 
l ossession m the Civil Law.” Royal 8vo, Rs. 10. 

KELLEHER* POSSESSION IN THF ptvtt t aw i c 

the Treatise of Von Savigny. to wlnTbihiit Abridged from 

Possession Lorn the Digest. B v j k ‘ , eT *f ° f , th ? T, £ e 011 

8 • K.ELLRHRR, C.S. 8vo, cloth. Rg. 8. 

CASPERSZ. — THE LAW OF ESTGPPFT tkt nmTA t> *. t -m i 

bv Representation, Part II v tnnno i , ^ j INDIA. Part I, Estoppel 

Lectures, 1893. By A. Casi'kiTsv P n by dud P ment - Being Tagore Law 

__ y 31 K,,sz > Bar.-at-Law. Royal 8vo, cloth. Rs. 12. 

THE TRANSPER OF PROPERTY Apt w,„, t xt 

Oases. By A. 0. Mitba, Barrister 3”? N °T e ^ a . nd jading 
’ arri ster-at-Law. Second Edition. Revised. 

^^^ro^Jn^fd^enH^btoryhn^dia^u'^'nd^Vict A { 0P i^ *? 

8vo, sewed. (Uniform with Acts of the Legi.ta&e Counril!) Re. lT 
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A TREATISE ON THE LAW OF RES JUDICATA: Including the 
Doctrines of Jurisdiction, Dur by Suit and Lis Pendens. By HuiiM 
Chand, m.a. Ill Royal 8vo, cloth. Rs. 24. 

“This is an enormous and exhaustive work. It deals most thoroughly with 
subjects which in ordinary books are not sufficiontlv dealt with, and is a 
perfect mine of decisions on the doctrine it touches.' We have but tasted 
at this fountain-head of learning. We congratulate the author on having 
compiled such a monumental work .”—The Law Notes. 

RIVAZ. THE INDIAN LIMITATION ACT (ActXVof 1877) as amend¬ 
ed todate. With Notes. By the lion’ble H.T. Rivaz, Barrister-at-Law, 
Judge of the High Court of the Punjab. Fourth Edition. Royal 8vo, c'otu. 


SUCCESSION, ADMINISTRATION, etc. 

FORSYTH.-THE PROBATE AND ADMINISTRATION ACT. Being 
Act V of 18»1. With Notes. By \V. E. H. Forsyth. Edited, with 
Index, by F. J. Coli.inson. Demy 8vo, cloth. Rs. 5. 

HENDERSON.—THE LAW OF TESTAMENTARY DEVISE, as ad¬ 
ministered in India, or the Law relating to Wills in India. With an Ap¬ 
pendix, containingThe Indian Succession Act (X of 1865), the Hindu 
Wills Act (XXI of 1870), the Probate and Administration Act. (V of 1881 
with all amendments, the Probate Administration Act (VI of 1889), and the 
Certificate of Succession Act (VII of 1889). ByU.S. Hkndkrson, m.a., 
Barrister-at-Law. (TagoreLaw Lectures, 1887.) Royal Svo, cloth. Rs. I6. / 


CIVIL PROCEDURE, SMALL CAUSE COURT, etc. 


BROUGHTON.—THE CODE OF CIVIL PROCEDURE. Being Act X 
of 1877. With Notes and Appendix. Bv the Hon’ble L. P, Diclvks 
Broughton, assisted by W. F, Agnlw and G. S. Hlndkkson. Roval 
8vo. cloth. Reduced to Rs. 7. 

O’KINEALY.-THE CODE OF CIVIL PROCEDURE (Act XIV or 1S82). 
U uh Notes, Appendices. <ic. By the iiou'bte J. O’Kinkaly. Fourth 
Edition. Royal 8vo. Rs. 16. 

MACEWEN.—THE PRACTICE OF THE PRESIDENCY COURT OF 

Small Catskp of Calcutta, under the Presidency Small Cause Courts 
Act (XV of 1882). With Notes and an Appendix. By R. k. T. Mac* 
Ewrn, of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-I.aw, o e of the Judges of the Pres 
dency Court of Small Causes of Calcutta. r Ihick 8vo. Rs, 10. 
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POCKET CODE OF CM, LAW. Containing the Civil Procedure 
a^“h ( Th! « 1 • e s Co „"^ eej Aot < ViI •>* 1870), The Evidence 

A I An If'iOTVi’rS S r P “ ltlc . Rellef Acl (I of 1877), The Registration 
Ac '” 1 J ? Limitation Act (XV of 1877), The Stamp Act (I 

of 1879). With Supplement containing the Amending Act of 1888, and 
a General Index, Revised, 1891. Fcap, 8vo, cloth. Rs. 4. 


LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT 

STERND ALE.—MUNICIPAL WORK IN INDIA. Ok Hints on Sani- 
TATion, General Conservancy and lmurovpinonr 

and Villages. By B. C. SrlnZV^^nT^o clX'^ReT ’ 

COLLIER -THE BENGAL LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT HANDBOOK 

Being Act 111 of 1885, B. 0., and the General Itules DB °? K ' 

Wilh Notes, Hints regarding Procedure, and References to Leadh^Case"' 
an Appendix, containing the principal Acts referred to, «tc., 4c Z%' 

. b :t\ b ’ o. a,. 

Kales relating to Municipalities. By F K °^ iin,n ^ rt l , the Acrs and 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo. Ka. *5 . ^ * ® TANLEY Colmkr, c.s. 


CRIMINAL LAW. 

HAMILTON. -INDIAN PENAL CODE • Wrrrr a 

W. K. Hamilton, Barrister-at-L- w A £; OAlM E:sTARY. By 

Royal 8vo, cloth. Rs. 16. L ' lresiden cy Magistrate, Bombay. 

4 It is one more valuable contribution tn oT , . 

standard commentaries on statute law 8 ow 7 increasing series of 

•xperience in the administration of the law have _ had P ra ^icai 

“ The main features of Mr. Hamilton’s Ilf’ ~ Umes °S ,nd ‘ a - 
from rhe different reports of the La'v (Wm* ‘ 18 1 ,at ar ^ e extracta aro given 
the different stages in the history of the *” i8s,oner J> and reference made to 

ciative and praise-worthy piece of work ■J J | ,n t! ltS i .. An a PPre- 

large circle of readers, legal as well as lav ” / ; . loul ^. cmnmend itself to a 

“Of the book itself we have a hitrh t. • • , 

tically everything of Importance that can L u ; : i p contains, in fact, prac- 
tration of the Penal Code. While notJ on n ° „ 1 knpwled e e ° r adminis- 
aection that defines an offence, stating briefly whetl -r'the^ff^m/h *° “J* 
able, bailable, compoundabie, and so on, enable the rlader to Fain ., ! CP f n, *‘ 
all the information he requires.”-, sW smaf) e f C “ 8t “ e ‘ suce 
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>CKET PENAL, CRIMINAL PROCEDURE, AND POLICE CODES. 

Also the Whipping Act and the Hallway Servants’ Act, being Acts XLV of 
i860 (with Amei.dmenrs), X of 1882, V of 1861, VI of 1864, and XX.a.1 of 
1867. With a General Index. Revised 1892. Fcap. 8vo, clotn. Rs. 4. 

AGNEW AND HENDERSON.—THE CODE OF CRIMINAL PROCE- 

DUttB (ACT X OF 188-2), together with Rulings, Circular Orders, Notihcaf 
tions, &c., of all the High Courts in India, and Notifications and Orders o 
the Government of India and the Local Governments. Edited, with 
CoDious Notes and Full Index, by W. F. Agnkw, Bar.-at-Law, author of 
“A Treatise on the Law of Trusts in India”; and Gilbbut S. Hb'*- 
drusox, m.a., Bnr.-at-Law, author of “A Treatise on the Law of Testa¬ 
mentary and Intestate Succession in India.” Third Edition. Rs. 14. 

THE INDIAN CRIMINAL DIGEST. Containing all the Important 
Criminal Rulings of the various High Courts in India, together with many 
English Cases which bear on the Criminal Law as Administered in India. 
In Four Parts: I.—Indian Penal Code. II. —Evidence. HI. Criminal 
Procedure. IV.—Special and Local Acts. Vol. II.— 1885 to 1893. dy 
J. T. Humk, Solicitor, High Court, Calcutta, in charge of Government 
Prosecutions. Royal 8vo, cloth. Rs. 7-8. 

PHILLIPS. ---MANUAL OF INDIAN CRIMINAL LAW. Being the 
Penal Code, Criminal Procedure Code, Evidence, Whipping, General 
Clauses, Police, Cattle-Trespass, Extradition Acts, with Penal Clauses of 
Legal Practitioners’ Act, Registration, Arms, Stamp, Ac., Acts. Fully 
Annotated, and containing all Applicable Rulings of all High Courts 
arranged under the Appropriate Sections up to date ; also ( ircular Order* 
ami Notifications. By H. A. D. Phillips, c.s. Second Edition. I hick 
crown 8vo. Rs. 10. 


PHILLIPS. — COMPARATIVE CRIMINAL JURISPRUDENCE. Show- 
iug the Law, Procedure, and Case-Law of other Countries; arranged 
under the corresponding sections of the Indian Codes. By H. A, D. 
Phillips, b.c.s. Vol. I, Crimes and Punishments. Voi. II, Procedure 
and Police. Demy 8vo, cloth. Rs. 12. 


PRINSEP.-CODE OF CRIMINAL PROCEDURE Aot X OF 1S82, as 
amended bv *cts 111 of 1884, X of 1886, V and XI\ of 1887, I, V, 
aud XIII of 1889, III, IV, X, and XII of 1891, III and X 1894 and 1\ 
of 1895. With Notes of Judgments and Orders thereon. By the Hon blc 
Sir H. T. Pkinsrp, Judge, High Court, Calcutta. Eleventh Edition, 
brought up to 1895. Royal 8vo. Rs. 12. 

TOYNBEE.— THE VILLAGE CHAUKIDARI MANUAL. Being Act 
VI (B. C.) of 1870, ns amended by Acts 1 (B. C.) of 1871 and 1836, '> Jta 

Notes, Appendices, Ac. By G. Tovnbrr, o. a.. Magistrate of Hooghlv. 
Second Edition, Revised, With additions to 1895. Crown 8vo 1 eloth. 
Re. 1. 
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INHOE.-THE CASE NOTED PENAL CODE and othft' a™ 
Act XLV of 1860 as amended with references to all Reported Cases 
decided under each section. Crown 8vo, cloth. Us. 7. ^ 


EVIDENCE. 

> [ELD. iHE LAW OF EVIDENCE IN BRITISH TMT1T A t* * 

SI El HE>i. THE PRINCIPLES OF JUDICIAL EVIDENCE An T n f ™ 

duction to the Indian Evidence Art iT ^An Intro* 

Stkphen, formerly Leg“ve JWem^ ot\t****** 

India. A New Edition. Crown 8ro, cloth. B^ 3 . S “ prWn , e C ° Uncl of 

AMEER ALI AND WOODIiOFFE.—THE LAW OF rvinrocr 

Applicable to BnmsH I.ndia. By fiyiri Aiim, , UF EVIDENCE 
Barrister-at-Law, Judge of the Hi«h Court of lmii 1 w J ’ sr A- >, C I - E - 
WoODliOFFEj H.A., B.ol, ^ ° 

__ [/» preparation. 

MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE. 

LYON.—MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE FOR INDIA By 7 B r Tn v 

Tbi,d Edition, IM.nd, 

DIGESTS. 

SUI.’IlERLAND. — THE DIGEST OP ymtit >\ vr t nm 

Compendium of the Rulings () f Uie }ii (r} ^ DM s **AW SPORTS. A 
of the Privy Council from 1801 to^'S >Ur »° f 9 a c 2 t,ft from ,862 » and 
risrcr-ut-Law. Imp. 8vo, Rq « v 1 r“ T * v Suthkuland, Bar- 
imp. 8vo. Ra. 12, ’ • 8 * Vo1 - ll < 1876 to 18110, thick cloth, 

WOODMAN.-A DIGEST OF THE INDIAN r ™ , 

Reports oft he cases heard in AddoiI hi,? REPORTS and of the 

to 1889. Edited by J. V. WoodLZ p C(,ut,ci1 ’ Vol ‘ V1 * l* 8 ? 

8vo, cloth. Its. 12. ' ^arnster-at-Law. Super-royal 

WOODMAN.- A DIGEST OF THE INDIAN t a™ , 

Reports of the canes heard in Appe-il h v »h p ^ Vr p^ORTS and of the 

» w MM » 3. V. ynSSPS^SSSTSh&S' ,m 
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Hindu and Mahommedan Law . 


HINDU AND MAHOMMEDAN LAW. 

AMEER ALL—THE STUDENT'S HAND-BOOK OF MAHOMMEDAN 
Law. By the Hon’ble Sykd Amkjck Am, c.i.E., author of “ The Lav 
relating to Gifts, Trusts, <fcc.” “ Personal Law of the Mahommedaun ” 
&c., <fcc. Crown 8vo. Second Edition, Revised. Rs. 3. 

AMEER ALI.—MAHOMMEDAN LAW, VOL I. By the Hon’ble 
Sykd Amrku Ali, c.i.k., Barrister-at-Law. Containing the Law relat¬ 
ing to Gifts, Wakfs, Wills, Pre-emption, and Bailment. With an Intro¬ 
duction on Mahommedan Jurisprudence and Works on Law. (Being the 
Second Edition of Tagore Law' Lectures, 1884. Roval 8vo, cloth. Rs, 16 

AMEER ALI.-MAHOMMEDAN LAW, VOL. II. By the Hon’ble 
Sykd Amickk Ali, c.i.k,, Barrister-at-Law. Containing the Law 
Relating to Succession and Status, according to the Ilanafi, Muiiki, 
Shafe'i, Shiah and Mutaznla schools, with Explanatory Notes and an 
Introduction on the Islamic system of Law. Being a" Second Edition 
of ‘‘The Personal Law of the Mohammedans.” Revised. Royal 8vo, 
doth. Rs. 14. 

These tico volumes form a complete Digest of the Mahommedan Law. 

DOWELL.— HINDU LAW.— Being a Treatise on the Law Admtnis- 
TICUKI) exclusively to Hindus by the British Courts in India. (Tagore 
Law Lectures, 1870 and 1871.) By Hkubkp.t Cgwkll, Barrister-at-Law. 
Roval 8vo, cloth. Lectures. 1870." Rs. 12 : Lectures, 1871, Rs. 8. 

JOLLY.—THE HINDU LAW OF INHERITANCE, PARTITION, ANi> 
Adoption according to the Smritis. By Prof. Julius Jolly, of Wurtz- 
burg. (Tagore. Law Lectures, 1883.) Royal 8vo. Rs. 10. 

THE HINDU LAW OF INHERITANCE, Partition, Stridhan and 
Wills, with Loading Cases from 1825 to 1894. By A. C. Mitka, 
Bnrrister-nt-Law. Third Edition. Revised. 

THE HINDU LAW OF ENDOWMENTS. Being the Tagore Lectures, 

1891. By Bandit P ka sn ath Sul uvati. Royal 8vo, cloth. 

RTJMSEY.—AL SJRAJIYYAH. Or. The Mahommedan Law of In- 
iiekitanck, with Note* and Appendix. By Alma me Rums by. Second 
Edition, Revised, with Additions. Crown 8vo. Rs. 4-8. 

SIROMANI.— A COMMENTARY ON HINDU LAW OF INHERITANCE, 
Succession, Partition, Adoption, Marriage, Stridhan, and Testamentary 
Disposition. By Pundit Jogknd; o Nath Biiattacharjkb, m.a.. b.l. 
Second Edition. 8vo. Rs. 16. 

Wilson.—introduction to the study of anglo-mahom* 

mbdan Law. By Sir Roland Knight Wilson, Bart., m.a,, l.m.m., 
late Reader i.: Indian Law to the University of Cambridge, author of 
“ Modern English Law.” 8vo, cloth. Rs. 6. 

Wilson.—a digest of ^nglo-muhammadan law. Being an 

attempt to eet forth, in the lorin of a Code, the rules now actually 
administered to Muhammadans only by the Civil Courts of British India, 
‘with explanatory Note- and full reference to Modern Case-Law, as well 
aa to the ancient authorities. [/»the Prws. 
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COWELL.—THE HISTORY AND CONSTITUTION OF THE COURTS 

and Lkgislativk Authoiutiks in India. Second Edition, Revised. 
By Herbert Cowell. 8vo, cloth. [1884] Rs. 6. 


HAND-BOOK OF INDIAN LAW. A Popular and Concise State¬ 
ment op the Law generally in force in British India, designed for non- 
legal people, on subjects relating to Person and Propertv. Bv a Barris- 
ter-at-Law and Advocate of the High Court at Calcutta. Crown 8 vo, 
pp. xxiv, 754. Cloth gilt. Rs. 12. 

“This handbook is intended primarily to present to the non-legal public 
and to students an abridgment of the law, criminal and civil, generally in 
force throughout British India. It is concise, popularly written, and, so far 
as we have been able to form an opinion on the point, comp’ete. Lawyers as 
well as students may find it serviceable at a pinch. A short and excellent 
historial account of legislation and Courts of Law in British India from the 
time of the East India Company until the present <5ay is embodied in an 
introduction. Hie Index is admirable. This book will be of great use to 
competition-wallahs.”— The Law Journal , December 22 nd, 1894, 

“ Presenting in a concise, intelligent, and popular form the law in force in 
Britjsh India it should meet the much felt want of a * ready lawyer’ for the 
office table. A clear and accurate presentment of the law is given on more 
than a hundred subjects arranged alphabetically, and including such subjects 
as most nearly concern the mercantile community.”—Capita?. 

CARNEGY.—KACHAHRI TECHNICALITIES. A Glossary of Terms 
Rural, Official and General, in daily use in the Courts of Law, and in 
illustration cf the Tenures, Customs, Arts, and Manufactures of Hindu¬ 
stan. By P. Carnrgy. Second Edition. 8 vo, cloth. Rs. 9. 

CURRIE.—THE INDIAN LAW EXAMINATION MANUAL. By Fen 1 - 
dall Corrib, oj. Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law. Fourth Edition, 
Revised. Demy 8 vo. [1892*] Rg. 5 . 

Contents:— Introduction— Hindoo Law—Mahommedan Law—Indian Penal 
Code— Code of Civil Procedure Evidence Act—Limitation Act — Succession 
Act—Contract Act Registration Act —Stamp and Court-Fees Acts—Mort¬ 
gage —Code of Criminal Procedure — The Easements Act—The Trust Act— 
The Transfer of Property Act—The Negotiable Instruments Act. 
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.--THE PRINCIPLES OF BUDDHIST LAW, also contain 
ing a translation of important portions of the Manu Tliara Shwe Myin 
with notes. By Chan Toon, Barrister-at-Law. 8vo, cloth. Rs. 5. 

the SEA CUSTOMS LAW OF INDIA (ACT VIII OF 1878) with Notes. 
And the Tariff Act of 1894. By W. H. GmsiLBr, i.c.s., late Secretary to 
the Board of Revenue, Calcutta. 8vo cloth, Rs. 7-8. 

LEGISLATIVE ACTS OF THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF INDIA IN 

Council 1894. With Table of Contents and Index. Royal 8vo, cloth. 
Rs. 5 ; Previous Volumes available. 

UONOGH.-THE STAMP LAW OF BRITISH INDIA. As constituted 
by the Indian Stamp Act (I of 1879), Rulings and Circular Orders, 
Notifications, Resolutions, Rules, and Orders, together with Schedules 
of all the Stamp Duties chargeable on Instruments in India from the 
earliest times. Edited, with Notes and complete Index, by Walter R. 
Donogh, m.a., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Demy 8vo, 
cloth, gilt. With Supplements to 1894. Rs. 8. 

GRIMLEY.-AN INCOME-TAX MANUAL. Being Act II of 18fi6, 
With Notes. By W. H. Grimlet, b.a., c.s., Commissioner of Income- 
Tax, Bengal. Royal 8vo, Rs. 3-8. Interleaved, Rs. 4. 

ADVOCACY AND THE EXAMINATION OF WITNESSES. The work 

treats of matters of practice such as taking instructions, speech, argument 
examination-in-cUief and cross-examination, and includes a resume of the 
duties and liabilities of Pleaders in India. The Legal Practitioners Act 
with the Rules of the High Courts relating to the admission of Pleaders and 
Mookhtars, appears in the form of an appendix. By H. N. Morison. 
Barrister-at-Law. Crown 8 vo, cloth. Rs, 6, 

“Undoubtedly juniors and, possibly, not a few seniors too, may profit by 
tic sensible and practical hints Mr. Morison gives ns to the finesse of Count, 

and tbe treatment of Witac=ses.Mr. Morison’s book is certainly 

°ne that should be bought.— Statesman, 

A work which will be of material service to the younger memberj of the 
~ al profession in India."— Indian Daily .lews. 
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INDIAN MEDICAL GAZETTE. 

A Record of Medicine, Surgery and Public Health, and of 
General Medical Intelligence, Indian and European. 

Edited by W. J. Simpson, M. D. 

Published monthly. Subscription Its. 18 per annum. Single copy Us. 2. 

The Indian Medical Gazette was established Twenty eight years ago, 
and has earned for itself a world-wide reputation by its solid con¬ 
tributions to Tropical Medicine and Surgery It is the o„, J ™" 

tl,e work and of fts 

± ioression m India, and its very numerous Exchanges with all the 
leading Medical Journals in Great Britain and America enable it 
not only to diituse this information broadcast throughout the world 
but also to cull fonts Indian readers, from an unusual variety o 

woXin SdL ° n ° h hM any Practical on medical 

° a *? U is ^dispensable to every member of 
the Medical Profession in India who wishes to keep himself abreast 
of medical progress, for it brings together and fixes the very speck 
knowledge which is only to beohfnJnorl w J ; 

observation in India. In this ia^Tt oon^T ^nd close 

permanent value for reference, and a journal which ought to be in 
the library of every medical man in India or connected with that 

wTthfv k^Jinted t!° n8 / 0f the Calcutta Medical Society, which meets 
cLette °’ and is a vc ^’ valuab,c featuw in the 

and British Medical Journll from The Lancet 

general information, although ^ 

of European Medical InJlige^ 1 I® “ “ T™* 

. • i fe^nee. ihe whole ann of the Gazette is 

r o«kt sn f f ,m P f +l 1 USC a u d value u > Medical Officers in Tn<lk and 

* n k weilflvWoto'lT 1? v 6 p€ ' rfo ™ance of their difficult duties. 

It is specially devoted to the be st interests of The Medical Services 

and its ong-estabhshed reputation and authority enable it ^com- 
mand serious attention in the advocacy of any desirable reform or sub- 
stantia! grievance. J u 0111 

Tl,e Contributors to the Indian Medical Gazette comprise the most 
eminent and representative men in the profession. 
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THE JOURNAL OF THE 


PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY OF INDIA. 

AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY JOURNAL. 

Invaluable to all lovers of the Art of Photography. 

A medium for the earliest information on all discoveries in 
Photography, Photographic Literature, Experience and News. 

The Journal has a large and increasing circulation, is affi¬ 
liated with Clubs or Amateur Societies all over India, Ceylon, 
Burma and the Straits Settlements, and has an extensive 
circulation out of India. 

Each number of the Journal is illustrated with a Picture 
reproduced by a photo-mechanical process . 

Subscription— Rs. 5 per annum. 

Members of the Society, free . 


THE RACING CALENDAR. 

A FORTNIGHTLY CALENDAR. 

Published in accordance with the Rules of Racing, under 
the authority of the Stewards of the Calcutta Turf Club. 

A Record of all Race Performances in India, Racing Fix¬ 
tures and Racing information, Meetings of the Calcutta Turf 
Club, Registration of Colours, Assumed Names of Owners, 
Jockeys’ Licences, Unpaid Forfeit List, List of Defaulters, 
Change in Horses’ Names Horses and Ponies cl; >sed, aged and 
measured, and all information relating to Racing. 

Annual Subscription, Rs. 12. 
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STANDARD WORKS ON INDIA. 

*- — , ^ ■ \ • 

THE JOURNAL OF INDIAN ART Wifh TTni? ,. 0 ^ n i , T11 

tions. Folio 15 by 11. P ar tel to Xe! l dS' ll te e ^^ UrCd Illustra ' 

THE SACRED BOOKS OF THE FART TVonci ± j v ^ . 

•*—> “" d * *• «“SSu 

TEE PabHsh^undfr ^ C } udin f and Burma, 

by W. T. Blanfokd* niSSST °‘ 


Mammalia. 

Fishes, 2 vols. 

Birds, vols. I and II, 
Reptilia and Batrachia. 
Moths, 3 vols. 


By w. T. Blanford, f.r.8 . 
By Dr. Francis Day 
Bv F. W. Oatkb 
By G. A. Boulenger 
By F. Hamfson 


20 s. 

405. 

35s. 

20 *. 

60s. 


THE sr.f™t?Sfihp,,, 8 LTe M MWt E ^TF** 3 ' De ' 

of the Government of IndiiaS w lrlItw'*"? department 
Pl^TVol. I.Tfhi. O£ p^ < a 1 G 8°v V o e . rn 'C 1 10. Of ^TMa/and 



THE ADMINISTRATION OF WARrpw t/AOTmo. 

viewed and Illustrated from Ori»iimM> HASTINGS, 1772-1785. Re- 
b.a. 8 vo, cloth. Rg, 4 . ur,yinal Document*. By G. W. Fobbkst, 

ANNALS OF RURAL BENGAL. By Ht.w w 

8vo. Us. 6. bir - v * w - Hunter, c.i.e., ll.d. 

ILLUSTRATION OF SOME OF TTTF r>» » „„„ „ 

PuwjaB. Being Pliotn-LithoL'ranb^ri?^^' ^ 9^ THE SOUTHERN 

Grasses found at Hissar Will ll |"atrauoiis of ,soni« of the principal 

William Coldstream, b.a., B c . rn 9 e8 f r J pt,v ® i£*o, r ' press * 
folio. Its. 8 . ’ ,S - dlustrated w.th 39 Plates. Demy 

duced from the Coloured I 1 nann-in fi n ni liVhelin^n? a nd Repro- 
by Captain Thomas ^lUA^XnXmr taLW® d W 
some cloth cover. Printed in colours. 'u». a. ’ tblong, hand- 
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Constable’s Oriental Miscellany . 
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CONSTABLE’S ORIENTAL MISCELLANY. 


BERNIER'S TRAVELS IN THE MOGUL EMPIRE. An entirely new 
edition, with a Frontispiece printed in 18 colours on Japaneae paper, other 
Illustrations, and Three Maps. By Archibald Cosstablk, Mem. As. 
Soc., Bengal, f.s.a. Scot. Crown 8vo. pp. liv, 500. Rs. 6-6. 

POPULAR READINGS IN SCIENCE. By John Gall, m.a., ll.b., 
late Professor of Mathematics and Physics, Canning. College, Lucknow, 
and David Rorrrtson, m.a., ll.b., b.sc. With 56 Diagrams, a Glossary 
of Technical Terms, and an Index. Crown 8vo. pp. 468. Rs. 5-6. 

AURENG-ZEBE : A TRAGEDY. By John Dryden ; and Book II of 
The Chack : a Poem by William Somkhvilb. Edited, with Biograph¬ 
ical Memoirs and Copious Notes, by K. Brighton, b.a., editor of 
‘Select Plays of Shakespeare.* With a Portrait of Dryden, and a Coloured 
Reproduction of an Indian Painting of the Emperor Akbar Deer-stalking 
Crown 8vo. pp. xiii, 222. Rs. 5-6. 

LETTFRS FROM A MAHRATTA CAMP.-By Thos. D. Broughton. 
A new edition, with an Introduction by the Ritrht Hon Sir M. E. Grant 
Duff, g.c.8.i., f.u.8. Notes, Coloured and other illustrations, very full 
Index, and a Map. Rs. 6-6. 

RAMBLES AND RECOLLECTIONS OF AN INDIAN OFFICIAL. By 

Major-General Sir W. H. Slekman, k.c.b. A new edition. Edited by 
Vincent Arthur Smith, i.c.s. With a copious Bibliography, Index 
and a Map. 2 vols. Rs. 12-12. 


STUDIES IN MOHAMMEDANISM. Historical and Doctrinal, with a 
Chapter on Islam in England. By John J. Pool. With a frontispiece 
and Index. Crown 8vo, cloth. Rs. 6-6. 

“As a ‘popular text-book,* dealing with some of the most picturesque 
aspects of Islam, it deserves move than ordinary attention.**— Times . 

THE GOLDEN BOOK OF INDIA. A Biographical and Statistical Direc* 
tory of the Ruling Princes, Chiefs, Nobles, and Titled and Decorated 
Personages of the Indian Empire; the dates of their birth and succession 
to the fjuddi ; a conc’se account of their immediate predecessors and all 
the deeds of honour and valour of their house and family. Imp., red 
cloth, gilt. Rs. 85. 
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THACKER, SPINK & CO.’S UNIFORM SERIES. 

ILLUSTRATED AND ELEGANTLY BOUND. 

DEPARTMENTAL DITTIES AND OTHER VERDED r t>t- 
Kipling. Seventh Edition. With ndfidLTpfemf 

HINDU MYTHOLOGY : VEDIC AND PHnanm _ , „ 

Wilkins, of the London Missionurv ^he Rev. W. J. 

trated. lfs. 7-8. 3I mury Societ y. Calcutta. Profusely Ulus- 

THE TRIBES ON MY FRONTIER im¬ 
policy. By Eha. With 50 Illustrations by fW? J* aturaIist ’s Foreign 
Fourth Edition. Rs. 7. 8 Dy i?. C. Macuae. Imp. 16mo. 

A NATURAL HISTORY OF THE MAMMATTA nr* t * T t^ * 

and Ckylon. By K. A. Stkk.ndalk f h IND1 ^ BU &HTAH 

Illustrations. Imp. 16mo. g s . 10 . ’ * * ,8 *’ F,z,s ** With 170 

HANDBOOK TO THE FERNS OF INDIA, CEYLON AND THF tvtat att 
Peninsula. By Colonel R. H. Bkddome Wirh tii E WALAY < 
the author. Imp. l6mo, R Si jq ’ >» ith 300 Illustrations by 

LAYS OF IND. By Aliph CHi Pnml ^ 

Perms illustrative of Ang| 0 -lndi ■u\ Life Se^n^F 1 ?— 1 ’ an< ? x P escri P tive 
trations. Cioth, elegant gilt ed^ ^. Ulh Edlt,on ’ With ™ Ulua- 

RIDING i ON THE FLAT AND ACRODD pmTKr f rt>rr . _ 

Practical Horsemanship. Bv I’finmL, u A ** u ide to 

Stukgkss and J. II. OswAL!>.B«>rP TO ^ n ?*t ? ? A . XKS * Ulustrated by 
larged. Imp. 16mo. lfo,.7< * * lhird Edition. Revised and En- 

THE HORSE-WOMAN. An Trirr^. 

Rd'ING. By Mrs. Have;* and^Mhla' A , T£ 2 T0 SlDE-SADDLE 
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